ces, falling back on Scripture, and declaring 


duty as the Lord’s witness for the truth—of her 


_and last also, the Alpha and Omega, unchang- 
_ed from everlasting to everlasting, independent 
_of all the varying conditions of the creature, 


the second leading subject of these Standards. 


there is a,marked catholicity about the doctrine! 


and of the languages of the first orthodox coun- 
cils, being retained, there is a very ‘happy ab- 


_is characterisuc of some_of these, particularly 


words, for inetaoce—“*:God -hath all life, glory, 


_ but only manifesting his own glory ia, by, uato, 


struck (unless our familiarity withitfrom 
) foundty and experimentally versed inthe hig 
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The leading features and exéeltencicé of the Westminster 
= of the Westminster Assembly, July 

Phe subject on which Iam called to-address 
you this evening—and | shall enter at once up- 
On. it; without any prelace—is; “the leading 
Features and Excellencies of the Westminster 
Standards.” will tend to-our Oob:aining a 
more distinct and satisfactory view of this sub- 
ject, if we regard these Standards under the foul- 
lowing leading aspects of them ;- first, as they 
are designed io display and exhibit the reveal- 
ed. truth ‘of God to: the world, in opposition, es- 
pecially, to'the main errors and heresies that 
have io different periods arisen; secondly, us 
they. are designed to aid in forming, under God, 
and muintaining the right character of the 
Church ; and, thirdly, ax» they are intended to 
secure a sound, orderly and effective govern- 
ment of the Church, and administration of her 
ordinances and affairs, for all the ends of her 
dt is chiefly with the Confession of Faith 
and the two Catechisms that we have to do, 
under the. first of these aspects—the display 
and exhibition of the revenled truth of God to 
the world. Let me observe here that it would 
be difficult to over-estimate the importance of 
this ead of a Confession of the Church’s faith. 
It is a distinct object, of course, and one very 
much more comprehensive than that of a sim- 
ple test of orthodoxy. When men, professing 
to adhere to the Scriptures, have published to 
the world, under the guise of Scripture, the 
most soul destroying errors aud heresies, the 
Church cannot fulfil her office as God’s witness 
for the truth, by merely, in, these circumstan- 


her unchanged adherence to the Word of God ; 
for they also are ready to make this. profession. 
‘She must be prepared to give forth our inter- 
pretation of that Word to the world, in some 
form sufficiently tangible, aad clear, and unequi- 
vocal, to form a rallying point. to the friends o 
truth—to present a banner around which they 
may gather, end have their minds confirmed 
and assured, when error is coming in like a 
flood—and to make known, at the same time, 
to all the world, in opposition to whatsoever 
calumoies and misrepresentati_ns of her faith 
may be spread abroad, what that faith really 
is—what the real difference is between her and 
the adversaries of the truth, professing equally 
to take the Scriptures for their rule. 1 would 
nearly go the length of affirming the necessity 
in this view—not the high expediency simply, 
in order to the full discharge of the Church’s 


publishing to the world a full projession of her 
faith, embracing all the leading particulars of 
the revealed * counsel of God,” so far as she 
may have been enabled to attain tothem. 
Now, ion this view of the Standards pre- 
pared by the Westminster Assembly, | would 
ask you, first, to observe, for a few moments, 
their admirably complete and comprehensive 
character, They present an exhibition of Di- 
vine truth, singularly comprehensive and com- 
plete. _ Glanciug at the main features, we are 
met at the very outset with much precious, 
scriptural, and Protestant truth, in the simple 
fact, that the first chapter of the Confession is 
“oo the Holy Scriptures.” It opens, before 
proceeding at all to unfold the subject-matter 
ofthe Church’s faith, by declaring the one di- 
vine and iniallible Standard of it. It opens, in 
marked contrast to the Romish catechisms and 
formularies—in contrast, to a large extent, lo 
the structure even of many ef the more imper- 
fect Protestant (ormularies—with the Scriptures 
as the only rule of taith; while, in correspon- 
dence with the Confession here, the two Cate- 
chisms of the Assembly, afier an introductory 
question designed to prepare the mind of the 
learner, at once present the Old and New Tes- 
taments before him, as ‘the only rule.which 
God has given us to direct_us how we may 
glorify and enjoy him.” Of course, the Cun- 
lit in accordance with its character and 
desig, opens up this more at large, especially 
in Oppositiva to the errors, on this head, of the 
Church of Romé. Nor can I help remarking 
that,!id camparison even with the’ various ear- 
lier Confesgions of tle Protesiant churches of 
Europe, while one rejoices: in the geveral har- 
mony of.octrine that pervades. the whole, 
there is a peculiar accuracy to be observed—a 
singularly anencumbered clearness, as well-as 
fulness of statement, in the Westminster Con- 
fession, owing, io part, no doubt, to its authors 


having enjoyed the benefit of all the others| 


when they were called in Providence 4o pre- 
pare it. Then, as the, Westminster divioes 
would not speak even of things on which na- 
ture_ casts some light, wilbout first* presenting 
the Word of Godas the only infallible and perfect 
rule io all things, so this repository. of truth be- 
ing as .it were opened, they proceed to bear 
witness of what, in religion, is necessarily first, 


whether as. fallen, for. instance, or unfallen. 
“Of God andthe Holy Trinity,”—and this 
strictly, vou will observe, not as mixed up, by 
anticipation, in many of the other Confessions, 
with thiogs belonging: to the.remedial scheme 
of grace—* Of God and the Holy Trinity,” is 


Let me.remark here (and the observation ap- 
plies to afier parts of the Confession, on the 
constitution of the Mediator’s person), that while} 


of them, the substance of the chief early creeds, 


sence of that.painful miauteness of detail which 


of the Athanasian Creed. The spirituality .o! 
tone'also that marks these. Standasds through- 
out, meets.us here at the very outset, ia these 


goodness, blessedagss, in and of himself, wad is 
alone: ia..and. vate. bimself .all-eufficient, nol 


ster formularies ! 


With the massive fulness of that afewer in this 
‘and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, 


‘ing the subject of the Divine decrees, which I 
shall have.occasion to refer to in a diferent 
connection, we are Jed on through the execu- 
tion of these, in creation, in providence, gene- 
rally. and. mote particularly in the fall of man, 


r ead the various: fearful effects of it—we. are 


 bronght, at this last. point, to what I would 


-| mark as one of the most distinctive features of 


these Standards, namely: the fulness with which 
they exhibit the doctrine of the Divine cove- 
nants—ofl the covenant of works, first of all, 


Faith, “ life was promised to Adam, and in him 
| to hie posierity,. upon condition of perfect and 
personal obedience ;” and next, of the covenant 
of grace, ‘‘ made,” in the words of the Larger 
Catechism, “with Christ as the second Adam, 


fession, * the Lord freely offereth unto sinners 
them faith in him, that they may be saved; and 


| promising to give unto all those that are ordain- 


ed unto. life, his Holy Spirit, to make them wil- 
ling and able to believe.” It is, of course out 
of the question to enlarge on this subject here, 
under-any aspect of it. But | would just take 
leave to express it as an opinion 1 have long 
entertained, that the doctrine of these covenants, 
as:thus declared in our Standards, however it 
may have become fashionable of late years 
to decry it as stiff and antiquated, lies very 
near the foundation of a sound and solid theolo- 
gy, and has not received a more prominent 
place from the Westminster divines, than its 
grounds io Scripture, and its vital bearings on 
the entire scheme of grace, deserve and demund 

. The covenant of grace having introduced the 
‘whole method and plan of redemption, the Con- 
fession and Catechisms, with some varieties 
of form, well worthy of being. studied, arising 
out of the character and design of the several 
documents, proceed to treat of the constitution 
‘of the Mediator’s person, the Mediator of the 
covenant—of his ylorious work. of obedience 
unto death—of the fulness of salvation as pur- 
chased and laid up in Him—of his prophetical, 
and priestly, and kingly offices in general ; and 
then, after an intermediate connecting head in 
the Confession, * of free-will,” bringing out the 
condition of the sinner, his entire moral impo- 
tency, when the salvation is brought. near to 
him—they proceed to treat of his effectual cull- 
ing—of the outgoing of the whole redemption 
from Christ to individual souls—of its effectual 
application to them by the office and work of 
the Holy Ghost—with all its cardinal bevefite, 
which are severally opened up, of justification, 
adoption, sanctification, through faith, treated 
of in the 14th chapter of the Confession—with 
repentance unto life, the subject of the 15th— 
‘assurance of God’s grace, the subject of the 
18th—perseverence in it to the end, the subject 
of the 17th—and, in a word, here, good works, 


{] the fruits and evidences of faith and regeneta- 


tion, treated of in the 16th chapter—while the 
Divine law is laid open, in its nature, uses, and 
eternal obligations, in the 19th—Jjus! as the 
two Catechisms, afier unfolding the whole doc- 
trine of grace, of sulvation by Christ alone— 
proceed thereafter to expound the Decalogue— 
the moral law in its details, as the rule of the 
Christian’s obedience, received by him now 


the Mediators hand without a curse, but 


with only additional obligations on that very 
account to keep and to delight in it for ever. 
The next twelve chapters of the Confession, 
with the exception of one “on Marriage and 
Divorce,” and the two, so well known, ‘ On 
Liberty of Conscience,” and * on the Civil 
Magistrate,” are occupied with the subject ol 
Divine worship, and the various ordinances of 
it, and of the Church, with some leading mal- 
ters and principles connected with its adminis- 
tration. There is one very marked distinctive 
feature of the Westminster Standards in this 
depariment, to which | should deem it unpar- 
donable, especially in present circumstances, 
not to advert, however briefly. 1 refer to the 
fulness and clearness of their testimony in re- 
gard to the Sabbath—to the moral and perpe- 
tual obligation of the fourth commandment ol 
the Decalogue—of the Lord’s day as the Chris- 
tian Sabbath. I need yive no quotations here ; 
the subject is so familiar to ali. But | cannot 
help saying, that the ripeness of what upques- 
tionably was the Augustan age of theology, no- 
where, perhaps, comes out to greater advantage 
than here. In the earlier symbols of the Pro- 
testant churches of Europe—admirable as in 
many respects they were, this vital mater is 
either omitted, or the testimony in reference to 
it is exceedingly scanty and feeble. How mark- 
ed the contrast, in this respect of the Westmin- 
W hat invaluable benefits do 
we not owe to them, under God, from their 
leaching on this subject alone! 1 have simply 


to add here, that the matier of these twelve 


chapters of the Confession, so far as it required 
to enter into the Catechisms, is chiefly em 
braced in their closing department, opening with 
the question, ** What are the oulward means 
whereby Christ communicatath to us the benefits 
of redemption?” ‘The Coniession on the other 
hand, closes with the state of men after death, 
the resurrection of the dead, and the last judg- 
ment—subjects which had come in at previous 
parts of the Catechisms, especially under the 
head of the benefits which believers receive 
from Christ at death and at the resurrection. - 
] alluded just now tothe spiri:uality oftone that 
marks this exhibition of Divine truth. I would 
desire, in the present sketch, to avoid every- 
thing like mere vague, indiscriminate. praise| 
of these Standards. But it were doimg injus- 
tice to the subject committed to me, if, ac- 
knowledying very freely the defects in them 
incident to everything human, and. some of 
which I may have occasion humbly. to notice, 
{ did not mark one or two prominent excellen- 
cies.of them, still viewed as a display of Scrip- 
ture truth, distinct from the comprehensive 
completeness of their matter. The exalted 
spirituality of their tone must have struck every 
man competent to form a judgment on the sub- 
ject. What an unction, for example, in these 
well-known words—* The souls of believers 
are, at their death, made perfect in holiness, 
and do immediately pass into glory, and their 
‘hodies, being still united to Christ, do resi 
in. their’ graves till the resurrection.” ‘Take 
another example from the Larger Catechism : 
—* The conclusion of the Lord’s prayer (which 
is, for thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory for ever, Amen) teacheth us to 
enforce our petitions with arguments, which are 
to be taken, not: from any worthiness in our- 
selves, or in-any other creature, but from God ; 
and with our prayers to joim praises, ascribing 
to God alone eternal sovereignty, omnipotency, 
and: glorious excellency ; in regard whereof, 
as he is able and willing to help us, so we sd 
faith are emboldened to plead with him that 
would, and quietly to rely upon him that he 
‘will, fulfil our requests. And, to testify this-our 


standing .in need of any creatures which fie| desire and assurance, we say, Amen.” Then, 


hath made, not-deriving any-glory Mom them, 


and theny,” and so on. We have ail.been 


another. marked feature.is, a certain weighty, 
‘commanding character in the statements, bear- 
ing evident marka of their having come from 
men notonly -of very powerful mind, but pro- 


holiness, justice, goodness, and truth.” . Pass-| of 


‘*‘ wherein,” in the, words of the Confession of} 


and ia. him with all the elect, as -his seed,’’| 
* wherein,” to use again‘the words of the Con-| 


life and salvation by-Jesus Christ, requiring of | 


‘tinomian, and so on. 


will bear willingly 
ample from the La 


fection.”’ 


_ This last quotation may equally form an ex- 
ample of a further excellency, which I would 
meution—namely, the Evangelical character 
of the Westminster theology. What are the 
hinges on which Evangelical truth, as euch, ne- 
cessarily turns? On the lost state of man by 
nature ; on the doctrine of the atonement, as a 
true and very substitution of Christ in the sin- 
ner’s room; on his justification by Christ’s 
righteousness imputed to him through faith 
alone, without the deeds of the law; on his re- 
generation by the Holy Ghost, as a thing dis- 
tinct and different from every outward ordi. 
nance whatever; and on the free and unlimited 
offer of Christ to sinners in the gospel, 
just disposed to say here, that while the first 
four of these are so manifestly and largely cha- 
racteristic of the Westminster Confession and 
Catechisms, as to render examples of them 
quite superfluous, I humbly apprehend that 
there is a certain bareness in regard to the last, 
of the free and unlimited offer of Christ—nega- 
tive, indeed, and comparative, rather than posi- 
‘tive and absolute, for we have this also with 
much plainness, once and again, as in the words 
already quoted, in part, for a different purpose 
—* Man by his fall having made himself incap- 
able of life by that covenant, the Lord was 
pleased to make a second, commonly called the 
covenant of grace, wherein he freely offereth 
‘unto sinners life and salvation by Jesus Christ.” 
And again, in the answer of the Shorter Ca- 
techism about effectual calling, “* He doth per- 
suade and enable us to embrace Jesus Christ, 
freely offered to us in the gospe 
sidering the vast importance of this matter, and 
iis prominence in the Scriptures, I should be 
disposed very humbly to say, that there was a 
certain want of fulness with reference to it in 
There is one 


themes which they were calledto hardle. One 
is amazed, in fact, on reading these works, to 
find everywhere. in them a masculine strength 
conception—a grasp of though 
apparent effort—a lucid clearness and a | 
accuracy combined with elevation and majesty 
of styte, that really'seem to make the writers 
and theologians of these later days, in compar- 
ison, very small men. Take an example, neatly 
-at random, from the chapter of the Confession 
‘© on Christ the Mediator :” “The Son of God, 
the second person in the . Trinity, being very 
and eternal God, of one substance, and equal 
with the Father, did, when the fulness of time 
was'come, take upon him man’s nature, with 
all the essential properties and common infirm- 
ities therécf, yet without sin; being conceived 
by the power of the Holy Ghost, in the womb] 
of the Virgin Mary, of her substance. So that 
two whole, perfect, and distinct natures, the 
Godhead and the manhood, were inseparably 
joined together in one person, without: conver- 
sion, composition, or confusion. 
is very God and very man, yet one Christ, the 
only Mediator between God and man.” ~ You 
I believe, with another ex- 
Catechism W herein 
du justification and sanctification differ?  Al- 
though sanctification be inseparably joined with 
justification, yet they differ, in that God in jus- 
tification imputeth the righteousness of Christ ; 
in sanctification his Spirit infuseth grace, and 
enableth to the exercise thereof; in the former, 
sin is pardoned; in the other, it is subdued ; 
the one doth equally free all believers ‘from 
the revenging wrath of God, and that perfectly 
in this life, that they never fall into condemna- 
tion; the other is neither equal in all, nor in 
this life perfect in any, but growing up to per- 


the Westminster Standards. 


other very prominent aspect, however, of this 
body of doctrine, kindred to the evangelical, 
to that which expresses ** good will to men” — 
1 mean that of “ glory to God in the highest,” 
—the aspect of holy divine sovereignty—the 
ohe pointed to in words like these, * it became 
Him for whom are all things, and by whom are 
all things,” to do this and that—‘* Him who 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own 
The chupter of the Confession “ on 
God’s eternal Decree, and the corresponding 
parts of the Catechisms, are of course chiefly 
Says the former, “ God from 
all eternity did, by the most wise and holy 
counsel of his own will, freely and unchange- 
ably ordain whatsoever comes to pass; yet so 
as thereby neither is God the author ofsin, nor 
is violence offered to the will of the creatures, 
nor is the liberty or contingency of second 
causes taken away, but rather established.” 
The truth is, however, that this aspect runs 
through the whole of these Standards together. 
Scarce a section on more vital matters but i 
lt could not fail, from 

Divine sovereignty, 
once thoroughly admitted, is necessarily an all 


will.”’ 


important here. 


some way appears ip. 
its very nature, to do so. 


pervading principle. 


Itis another expression, in fact, for that highest 
of all the lessons of religion, of the Word of 
God—* Of him, and through him, and to him 
areall things: to him be glory for ever, Amen.” 
It is evident that many other ways might have 
been taken of presenting the leading features 
of this body of truth, as, for instance, mark- 
ing the different principal errors against which 
it testifies—the Popish, the Arian and Socinian 
in all their forms, the Pelagian, Arminian, An- 
It were difficult to say 
agninst which: of them the testimony of the 
Westminster Confession is fullest and clearest. 
Or, again, one might have entered into a com- 
parison of these formularies with those of the 
different Protestant Churches of Europe, not 
only with the view of bringing out the general 
harmony that pervades them, but to show how 
the Westminster divines, from the ripeness ‘to 
which Protestant theology had in their day at- 
tained, together with the catholic character of 
the ends and objects they had in view, were in 
specially favourable circumstances, and were 
in reality blessed of God, for producing an ex- 
hibition of truth eminently free of mere local 
peculiarities, and well fitted to form a basis of 
union among Christians all over the world. 
Let it never be forgotten in this view, that upon 
doctrine, more strictly so called, ull parties in 
the Assembly—Presbyterian, Independent, and 
even Erastian—English Commissioners and 
Scotch—clerical and lay, were thoroughly at 
one, adupting section after section of the Con. 
fession and Catechisms, with conference occa- 
sionally, and changes of expression, but in the 
end without a dissentient voice. 

II]. But [ must hasten onto notice, much 
more briefly, the second leading aspect under 
which it was proposed to view the Wesminster 
Standards—as designed, namely, to aid in form- 
ing and maintaining the right character of the 
Church. .Need | remind you here what provi- 
sion is made in the two Catechisms, especially 
the Shorter, for the training up of youth in the 
fear of God—for imbuing their minds thorough- 
ly with the principles of religion—giving them 
no slight and superficial, but a solid, scriptural, 
enlarged acquaintance with these from the very 
first? How invaluable these Catechisms, for 
the forming of character, in the family, in the 
school, in the ministerial class, in pastoral vi- 
sitation—as the experience of the Evangelical 
Church, of all denominations, over the world, 
has long afd gratefully borne witness! 1] find,| 
by the way, a curious passage in an exhorta- 
tion for cathechising, published by the London). 
Presbytery in. August, 1655 ;—** This testimo- 
ny we may freely give to the Lesser Catechism, 
that it has this considerable excellency, above; 


without any} 


W hich person 


lam 


Sull, con- 


all those we have seen, that every answer is an 
entire proposition, without relation to the ques- 
tion preceding”—(in othet words, every answer 
is a perfect proposition, without the question.) 
—I have ofien observed the fact stated here, 
but never saw any particular excellence con- 
nected with it, tilt, on reading this passage, the 
idea suggested itself, obvious enough when 
one’s attention is drawn to it, that upon the or- 
dinary plan of catechisms, where the answer 
is involved with the question, so as my to 
make an entire proposition when taken along 
with it, the pupil, to have any use of his cate- 
chism, must have his teacher beside him; 
whereds, in the Assembly’s catechisms, over 


and above the benefit of the catechetical mode 


when the teacher is present, the pupil has, in 
each answer committed by him to memory, a 
distinct and entire proposition, which he-can 
employ for himself without any foreign aid at 
all. Then mark, in this connexion, the tho- 
roughly practical character of these Standards— 
the fulness and minuteness of-detail, with which 
they open up the whole subject of man’s duly. 
It is a notion widely prevalent among the 
ignorant, and a charge industriously preferred 
by the malignant adversaries of Calvinism, 
that it deals much more in loud and clamorous 
controversy about doctrine, than in the quiet 


and faithful practice of Christianduty. Strange, 


in this case (although it is of course the lives 
of sincere Calvinists that alone can thoroughly 
meet such a charge, yet strange if there were 
the least ground for it,) that two-thirds nearly 
of each of the Westminster Catechisms are 
taken up with the very subject about which 
Calvinists are alleged to be comparatively in- 
different! The Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
are divided, it is well known, into the two de- 
partments of ** what man is to believe concern- 
ing God, and the duty which God requireth of 
man.” Of one hundred and seven questions in 
the Shorter, the first thirty-eight only are de- 
voted to the former head of faith. Ninety out 
of one hundred and ninety-six in the Larger 
Catechism, are given to it. Ton each, also, the 
second and much larger division is occupied 
with a detailed exposition of the Decalogue. In 
other words, these Standards are not satisfied 
with bearing pointed witness against Antino- 
mianism ia every form—testifying to the holy 
character, design, and tendency of the doc- 
trines of grace—unfolding doctrinally the uses 
and eternal obligations of the moral law; but 
they furnish to all the members, and the youth 
especially of the Church, minute expositions of 
it, precept by precept, of which | shall simply 
say this, that were these same adversaries but 
a little betier acquainted with them, I suspect 
their charges would speedily take the shape 
rather of alleged Puritanism, and over-strict- 
ness of morality, thun of any indiflerency what- 
ever to duty and practice. Let the following 
suffice as a specimen of the carefulness with 
which the whole subject of duty is examined 
and opened up. ‘ What rules are to be ob- 
served for the right understanding of the ten 
commandments? For the. right understanding 
of the ten commandments, these rules are to 
be observed :—1. ‘T’hat the law is perfect, and 
bindeth every one to full conformity in the 
whole man unto the righteousness thereof, and 
unto entire obedience for ever; so as [to re- 
quire the utmost perfection of every duty, and 
to forbid the least degree of every sin. . 2. That 
it is spiritual, and so reacheth the understand- 
ing, will, affections, and all other powers of 
the soul; as well ag words, works, and ges- 
tures. 3. That one and the same thing, in di- 
vers respects, is required or forbidden in several 
commandments. 4. ‘hat as, where a duty is 
commanded, the contrary sin is forbidden ; and, 
where a sin is forbidden, the contrary duty is 
commanded ; so, where a promise is annexed, 
the contrary threatening is included; and, 
where a (threatening is annexed, the contrary 
promise is included. 5. That what God for- 
bids is at no time to be done; what he com- 
mands is always our duty; and yet every par- 
licular duty is not to be done atall times. 6. 
‘That under one sin or duty, all of the same 
kind are forbidden or commanded; together 
with all the causes, means, occasions, and ap- 
pearances thereof, and provocations thereunto. 
7. That what is forbidden or commanded to 
ourselves, we are bound, according to our 
places, to endeavour that it may be avoided or 
performed by others, according to the duty of 
their places. 8. That in what is commanded 
to others, we are bound, according to our places 
and callings, to be helpful to them ; and to take 
heed of partaking with others in what is for- 
bidden them.” 

I shall only further observe on this aspect of 
the Standards, that, as the character of the 
Christian Church depends on nothing more 
than on the sanctification of the Lord’s day, 
and the public services of the sanctuary, so 
the Westminster Standards have a very im- 
portant bearing on both these matters. The 
fulness of their testimony regarding the Sab- 
bath I have already had occasion to notice. 
Aad the power of it, | may now only observe, 
is greatly heightened by that rejection of all 
festival days of human device, which, by leav- 
ing the Sabbath alone, without any rival or 
competitor, and alone as of Divine institution, 
so evidently tends to secure for il, and concen- 
trate upon it, the religious regards of the 
Church. Then, as to the public services of the 
sanctuary, | believe it is a common notion in 
some quarters, that Presbyterianism, prescrib- 
ing only what these are to consist of, but leav- 
ing its ministers very much to their own Ca- 
price, without any authorized guide in the con- 
ducting of them, thus leaves the people at the 
mercy of each man’s unaided discretion. There 
cannot, in reality, be a greater mistake. It is 


quite true, that Presbyterianism does. not treat 


its ministers as children—does not put them in 
the leading-strings of any set form of expres- 
sion in public prayer, never to be varied from 
One year, and even age, to another. Jt does 
not treat themas men unfit for their office, and 
so discharge their work for them, leaving them 
but the mechanical function of readers. But it 
will be seen, by any one who examines with the 
care it so well merits, the Westminster Direc- 
tory for Publie Worship, that, tracing the ser. 
vices of the sanctuary from their commence- 
ment to their close, and this both on ordinary 
occasions and on extraordinary, such as days 
of solemn humiliation and thanksgiving, togeth- 
er with the communion and baptismal services 
—it provides, for each several part, the richest 
and most valuable materials and directions, so 
as to leave no competent and faithful minister 
at any possible loss, while room is given for 
the stirring up, by each, of the graces and gifts 
the Lord may have bestowed upon him—* our 
meaning,” to use the words of the preface— 
“our meaning being only, that the general 
heads, the sense and scope of the prayers, and 
other parts of public worship, being known to 
all, there may be a consent of all the churches 
in those things that contain the substance of 
the service and worship of God; and the min- 
isters may be hereby dirg¢ted, in their adminis- 
trations, to keep like soundness in doctrine 
and prayer, and may, if need be, have some 
help and furniture, and yet so as they become 
not hereby slothful and negligent in stirring up 
the gifts of Christ in them; but that each one, 
by meditation, by. taking. heed.to himself, and 


| wise physicinn prescribes because we need 
them ; and he proportions the frequency and: 


be careful to furnish his heart and tongue with 
further or other materials of prayer and exhor- 
tution, as shall be needful upon ‘all occasions.” 
I may just add here; that the title of “the Di- 
reclory for Public Worship,” conveys but im- 
perfectly the character of this important part of 
the Standards. . It is, in fact, a comprehensive 


ple, the most precious rules and materials for 
the ministerial visiting of the sick—standing 
out in marked and happy contrast, in the wis- 
dom with which they instruct ministers how to 
suit themselves to the circumstances of each 
particular case, with the stiffuess and formality 
ofa mere Liturgical office. 

Jil. ‘The third and only other aspect under 
which I propose to view the Westminster Stand- 
ards——as designed to secure a sound, orderly, 


administration of the ordinances and affairs, 
for all the ends of her institution—has been 
substantially embraced in a previous part of 
this commemoration; and [ shall only glance 
at it in the briefest manner. It is evident, that 
whatever scheme or directory of government a 
Christian Church may adopt, it is above all 
things necessary that no rulé be sanctioned, 


of Scripture, and more pastieularly to that vi- 
tal one, specially apt to be contravened here, 
that there is one only Lawgiver, Lord and 
King of the Church—that all government of it, 
even in the hands of office-bearers of his au- 
thorizing, must be ministerial, not lordly, in its 
character—that Church. rulers have authority 
only to declare and carry out the will of Christ, 
not to impose their own mind and will upon 
the conscience of the Church. ‘This principle 
is very fully recognized in the following words, 
for example, of the Westminster Confession :— 
“God alone is Lord of the conscience, and 
hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
-mandments of men, which are in any thing 
contrary to His word, or beside it, in matters 
of faith and worship; so that to believe such 
doctrines, or to obey such commandments, out 
of conscience, is to betray true liberty of con- 
science.” And again—‘ There is no other 
head of the Church but the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
One simple fact, in regard to the Westminster 
Directory for government, speaks a volume on 
this subject. It is, that, from beginning: to end 
of it, there is nothing placed on the footing of 
expediency,—of man’s will. In every single 
particular, whether concerning the Church, or 
its office-bearers, or its assemblies of govern- 
ment, or the several functions, duties, and 
powers, the word of God is appealed to as the 
only authority which the Church is either bound 
or entitled to recognise. 
sentence from the Directory for Worship, em- 
bodies a principle of the last importance, and 
which, in the religious struggles now to all 
appearance near at hand, promises to have 
bearings at least as vital and practical as in the 
days of the first and second Charles :—** There 
is no day commanded in Scripture to be kept! 
holy under the gospel but the Lord’s day, 
which ts the Christian Sabbath. Festival-days, 
vulgarly called boly-days, have no warrant in 
the word of God, are not to be continued.” 
While such, however, is the security provided 
for a government sound and scriptural, the or- 
derly and effective character of it is not less 
cared for. Let any one peruse with attention. 
the brief, but luminous, comprehensive, and 
every way masterly ‘“ Form of Presbyterial 
Church Government,” embracing: the different 
kinds of office-bearers—their respective powers 
and duties,—the various judicatories, congre- 
gational, classical (or presbyterial), and synod- 
ical,—together with the ordination of ministers 
(though here there was one point in regard to 
the voice of the people, which the Scottish Ge 
neral Assembly expressly reserved power to it- 
self to reconsider and supplement),—and he 
will have, in this simple perusal, one of the 
best illustrations of the orderly and energetic 
character of this system—of its fitness, under 
God, to secure a due administration of all the 
Church’s ordinances and affairs. He will have 
a pleasing example of that general principle, 
that whatever is scriptural and sound will be 
found in the end to be also the most politic and 
expedient. A fine instance of the combination 
of the scriptural with the orderly—of the prin- 
ciple of Christ’s sole lordly authority, with the 
ministerial authority of the government in the 
Church instituted by him,—of the freedom of 
the Church’s conscience [rom the doctrines and 
commandments of men, with her obligation to 
yield submission to the government in the hands 
of men which He has really authorized,—is 
found in the following words of the Confession, 
in the chapter on Synods and Councils :—* It 
belongeth to Synods and Councils ministerially 
to determine controversies of faith, and cases 
of conscience; to set down rules and directions 
for the better ordering of the public worship of 
God, and government of His Church; to re- 
ceive complaints in cases of mal-administration, 
and authoritatively to determine the same: 
which decrees and determinations, if consonant 
to the word of God, are to be received with re- 
verence and submission, not only for their 
agreement with the word, but also for the pow- 
er whereby they are made, as being an ordi- 
nance of God, appointed thereunto in His 
word.” 

In conclusion, I fear 1 have scarce succeed- 
ed in avoiding, to the extent to which I was de- 
sirous to avoid, the strain of general eulogy. 
If I have erred in this—if I have at all spoken 
of these works in a manner not befitting the 
compositions of men—it has been my own fault 
alone; [ had no warrant for it in the compo- 
sitions themselves, which declare, that ‘all 
Synods or Councils since the Apostles’ times, 
whether general or particular, may err, und 
many have erred; theréfore: they are not to 
be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
used as an help in both:” and again, that “the 
Supreme Judge, by which all controversies of 
religion are to be determined, and all decrees 
of Councils, opinior:s of ancient writers, doc- 
trines of men, and private spirits, are to be ex- 
amined, and in whose seritence we are to rest, 
can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking 
in the Scripture.” Let us, “ remembering the 
years of the right hand ofthe Most High,” give 
him humble and hearty thanks for his great 
grace vouchsafed to these his servants, where- 
by, in the midst even of much turmoil, and 
confusion, and strife of human passions and in- 
terests, they were enabled to produce a “ form 
of sound words,” so excellent every way, and 
so many ways fitted, under God, to advance 
the cause of truth and of vital godliness in the 
world. 7 


Trials are medicines which our gracious and 


the weight of them to what the case requires. 
‘Let us trust in his: skill and thank him for all 
his prescriptions.—J. Neicton. 


As well might the chemist look -for the phi- 
tosopher’s stone among the dust of the streets, 
or hope to..elaborate the elixir. vite Ahe 


polluted water of a stagnant Jake, as weexpect| 


| 


body of pastoral theology, including, for exam-| 


and effective government of the Church, and) 


running counter to any of the grand principles} 


The following brief 


to find among the things below. the bliss of our 
undying spirits... Ged never put it into. them, 
and nothing can: be more to us than. God in- 


the flock of God committed to him, and-by wise 
observing the ways of divine Providence, may| 


the monthly concert of prayer, is al 


ECCLESIASTICAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

The following Report was presented to the 
General Association of New Hampshire, by the 
Rev. John C. Lord, D.D., the delegate to that 
Body from the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Wecopy it from the New 


Hampshire Congregational Journal. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, regarding with continued interest the 
correspondence established between them and 
the General Association of New Hampshire, 
have commissioned me as their delegate to ten- 
der to you, in behalf of the branch of the 
Church which they represent, their Christian 
salutations. I have felt the more gratified in 
being commissioned by my brethren to repre- 
sent them in this body, from the fact that | am 
a native of this State, descended from an an- 
cestry, who were among the earliest settlers of 
her soil, and firmest friends of the order and 
doctrine of the Congregational Church. I 
would be surprising indeed if the chain of 
Christian intercourse between this Association 
and the General Asser bly should not be kept 
bright, when so many of the sons of New Eng- 
land have entered the Presbyterian ministry, 
and multitudes upon multitudes descended from 
the Pilgrims. Even the most distant portions 
of the United States have embraced her com- 
munion, and are called by her name. If the 
reason of this is found in the almost perfect 
doctrinal agreement between the Cambridge 
and Saybrook Platforms, and the Westmiuster 
Confession, and the early and constant use of 
the Shorter Catechism in the churches of New 
England, we have another argument for a close 
and lasting union between Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians. While both continue to ad- 
here to the true, honoured, and scriptural for- 
mulas of their ancestors, and of the Reforma. 
tion, (which we earnestly desire, and for which 
we constantly supplicate the Father of mercies 
and God of all grace, as we trust you also do,) 
so long one Lord, one faith, and one baptism 
will be inscribed on our banners, and we may 
suy the one to the other, should any strife for 
ntime be apparent, as did Abraham to Lot, 
‘« Let there be no strife | pray thee between me 
and thee, for we be brethren.” One thing is 
certain, whatever else betide the sons of New 
England in the Presbyterian Chureh ; wherev- 
er they may be scattered, they can never for- 
get her mountains and valleys, nor the graves 
of their forefathers in the church-yards of her 
quiet and beautiful hamlets where they receiv- 
ed their earliest lessons of truth and piety— 
where with the love of letters they learned also 
the lesson of patient labour and vatiring dili- 
gence, for which they have become world-fa- 
mous, and whose fruits are seen in successful 
inventions, which have given wealth to the na- 
tion, and in those wonderful works whose bold 
erection has occupied centuries, and in that en- 
lerprise which has forced the unwilling admira- 
tion of older nations, who have been distanced 
in their competition with American ingenuity 
and perseverance. And while the sons of New 
England at home, and those who have swarm- 
‘ed over the face of the whole continent, con 
tinue to love the same principles of civil and 
religious liberty, and defend the same faith 
once delivered to the saints, and maintained 
by their fathers, though they may be known 
by different names, under different ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations, they will continue to be one. 

The General Assembly were rejoiced to learn 
from your respected delegate, at their late ses- 
sion in Philadelphia, of the prosperity of the 
churches under your care—of the advance of 
the benevolent enterprises of the day, of con- 
tinued harmony in your connexion—and of the 
evidence of the special presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the reviving of his work in many ol 


your churches, in which, it appears, in the nar- 
rative of the state of religion in your bounds, 
copies of which were furnished the General As- 
sembly, that you “ rejoice in the belief that there 
is in your churches generally, increased stabil- 
ity of character, and a growing regard for, and 
pious adherence to the truth, both doctrinal and 
practical as held by your Puritan fathers—that 
comparatively few of your members have been 
driven about by every wind of doctrine or led 
astray by the cunning craltiness of those who 
have been lying in wait to deceive.” Tor this 
pleasing testimony of your state in the day of 
rebuke, we return our sincere thanks to Almigh- 
ty God, who we believe in this respect has spe- 
cially guided your churches in the right way, 
for it is not in man that walketh to direct his 
steps. We have occasion also of devout and 
hearty thanksgiving, that we are permitted io 
present you with a state of facts which abun- 
dantly indicates the special presence of the 
Holy Spirit in his convincing and reviving in- 
fluences throughout the extensive connexion of 
the Presbyterian Church. It was remarked by 
venerable ministers who listened to the narra- 
tive of the state of religion in our connexion, 
upon the floor of the late General Assembly, 


that in no year since the existence of the Church 
in this country, had there been such wonderful 
testimony of the presence and power of the 
Most High, in the Presbyterian connexion. It 
has indeed, in the language of the narrative, 
‘*been a year of mercy and goodness, distin- 
guished by constant and numerous tokens of 
the divine favour, und by an almost entire ces- 
sation from those evils which we have usually 
so much cause to deplore. Fifty-three Presby- 
teries were blessed with a special effusion of the 
Holy Spirit upon more or less of the congrega- 
tions within their bounds. In some Presbyte- 
ries the work was in every congregation. I[n 
some instances the number of hopelul conver- 
sions ina single Presbytery exceeded one thuu- 
sand, and as many as three hundred have been 
added to one congregation, More than four 
hundred congregations have enjoyed precious 
seasons of revival, ond hundreds of other 
churches were reported as favoured with en- 
couraging tokens of the Redeemer’s presence.” 
From nearly all the Presbyteries special in- 
formation is given as to the means used, and 
the circumstances altending these glorious visi- 
tations. And this is the substance of their tes: 
timony as embodied in the narrative of the Gen-. 
eral Assembly : rte 

“ The faithful, frequent ministry of the word, 
together with a solemn regular attendance upon 
the ordinances of divine worship, are mentione 
ed as the means principally. instrumental in 
producing and promoting this work of grace, 
wherever it has extended. While all exciting 
measures and appeals to the passions of men 
have been carefully avoided, the faithful exhi- 
bition of the great doctrines. of the gospel has 
been mighty to subdue the hearts of men to the 
obedience of faith. Besides the labours of the 
ministry, mention is made, in many of the re- 
ports, of other means of grace, auxiliary to the 
public preaching of the gospel, which have been 
owned and blessed of .God, to. the awakening 
and conversion of many. souls, . Among .these 


are the. thorough’ instruction.of the young, in| 
the Shorter Catechism, the formation of Bible! 


classes, and the wise end prayerful management 
of Sunday schools... It. is stated that, in. many. 


instances, the setting apart of days of praye 
and fasting, followed by family visitation, and 
neighbourhood meetings for, religioys, instruc 
tion, and ..conference, has heen signally own 
of. the Lord.; A regular and devout 


> 


men'ioned as_instrnmental in man places, of 
promoting the revival.” . 

The deep interest at the North, in rela- 
tion to the condition of the coloured race in 
their unhappy circumstances, will lead somé 
of you to inquire what is done by the Pres- 
byterian church for the instruction of this de- 
graded and injured race. On this subject the 
narrative holds the following language: 

** Another subject of deep interest is the reli- 
gious condition of the coloured population.—- 

articular reference is had to this matter in 
nearly every report. Every where a deep con- 
cern-is manilested in the spiritual state of 
the negroes, and every where a cheering as- 
surance is given that these labours for their 
benefit are not in vain. Prom the South espe- 
cially, there are reported general and increas- 
ing efforts to place the fanhful preaching of the 
Gospel, within the reach of as many slaves as 
possible. Probably our ministers in the south- 
ern portions of Carolina, Georgia, and Alaba- 
ma, habitually preach to a greater number of 
coloured hearers than white ; and in many in- 
stances a pastoral charge is assumed or re- 
tained, for the sole purpose of givinag the 
bread of life to hundreds of slaves and their 
children.” 

I will not trespass upon your time further 
than to say the Reports of the Boards of For- 
eign and Domestic Missions, of Education, of 
Publication, and of the Theological Seminaries, 
were deeply interesting, and in no one year 
has so much been accomplished by their in+ 
strumeontality. 

The General Assembly have not been un- 
mindful of the glorious issue of the contest for 
the Supreme Headship of Christ in the Church 
of Scotland ; sympathizing with them iv doc- 
trine and order, the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States has watched constantly and 
anxiously the issue of the conflict between the 
government of Great Britain, and the Presby- 
terian Churchof Scotland. We look upon the re- 
sultascalling not only upon us, but vpon you, and 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ fer joy and 
gratitude. It has pleased God to stir up the 
hearts of his people in Scotland, and to enable 
them to witness like their fathers a good con- 
fession before angels and men. The Banner 
of the covenant again floats on ‘her hills—the 
ministers and people, are again willing for con- | 
science’ sake in glens and corners of the earth, 
to worship God; the ark of God abides once 
more in tents, and this is but the beginning 
of theend. Whocan tell how great purposes 
God is about to accomplish by this, while in 
the almost simultaneous introduction of the lea- 
ven of Romanism within the bosom and with 
power upon the spiritually dead portions of the 
Church of England—who can not see that God 
is preparing to bring out and separate in that 
great communion the precious from the vile, 
the living from the dead ; and under this dou- 
ble work of his providence the foundations of 
the English Hierarchy begin to be shaken. Out 
of all these confusions, divisions, disorders, and 
heresies, the finger of God begins to appear, 
causing us todiscern between the righteous and 
the wicked, separating his people who have 
maintained the testimony of Jesus, and the word 
of God, and drawing them together with the 
cords of a man, while suffering the ranks of 
error to reunite their broken divisions, as 
though in the divine purpose the time was fast 
approaching for the final conflict of the powers 
of darkness, and of this world, with the rem- 
nant that shall be left according to the election 


or grace. We donot doubt that you have con- 


sidered these things, watching with us the 
signs of this time, that we may together, with 
the whole household of faith, be prepared, lest 
that day overtake us as a thief, and we be 
found slumbering and sleeping while the hosts 
of heaven and hell are marshalling for the 
great final conflict, which is to place the crown 
" Taga dominion upon the brow of the Son 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

Number of Presbyteries in connexion with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, as constituted in July 1842, 33 in Ire- 
land and one in India. Total 34. 

Number of Ordained Ministers 465. Five 
of these are Missionaries to India. 

Assembly’s Theological Professors in the 
Belfast College:—Rev. Samuel Hanna, D. D, 
Rev. John Edgar, D.D. Rev. Robert Wilson, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism. Rev. W. D. 
Killen, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, Church Government, and Pastoral ‘Theo- 
logy. Professor Wilson and Dr. Cooke, teach 
Moral Philosophy. 

Number of Ministers in the Presbyterian Sy- 
nod of Munster 13. 

Num Ler of Ministers in the Presbytery of 
Antrim 12, 

Number of Ministers in the Remonstrant Sy- 
nod of Ulster, Presbyteries 3, Ministers 29. 

Theological Professors.—Rev. H. Mont- 
gomery, L.L.D., Protessor of Church History 
and Pastoral care. Rev. J.S. Porter, Profes- 
sor of Theology and Biblical Criticism. 

The Synod of Munster was formed about the 
year 1660, the Presbytery of Antrim separated 
from the Synod of Ulster, in the year 1727; 
the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster separated 
from the Synod of Ulster in the year 1829.— 
These three bodies though under distinet juris- 
dictions, meet together triennially as one Sy- 
nod, distinguished as the Asaociation of Irish 
non-subscribing Presbyterians. ‘They are 4ri- 
an in sentiment, 

Reformed Presbyterian Synod of Ireland, 
commonly called Covenanters. Number of 
Ministers 21, Presbyteries 3. 

The Eustern Reformed Presbytery in Ire- 
land, withdrew from the’ Synod in 1540, and 
contains six ministers: 

CONSCIENCE. 

says an able writer, “the truth presses 


hard upon the heart of a fellow man; if a fact 


fall like a thunderbolt upon his head, he is not 
to be offended with me. Did | make the truth 
or the fact? Have I led him to do the act, 
which gives to truth all its cutting power? Or, 
have I made him the author of the fact; the 
mere statement of which is as the bursting of 
thunder upon his car? Has not he performed 
the action, which gives to truth its sword of 
deuble-edge? and has not himself been guilty 
of the fact, the very hearing of which is as the 
pouncing of a vulture upon his vitals? Should 
he not be angry with himself and at once enter 
upon the way of reformation? And, if the lit- 
tle | can say, produces such a commotion in 


«his soul, how will he stand the exhibition of 


the great day, the light of the judgment? © If 
the truth tell raises such a storm in his bo- 
som; if he quail before the glow-worm light 
shed around him by a fellow-man ; if his con- 
science is roused to frenzy, and all the plausi- 


ble and false teasonings must be seized upon 


to give him temporary quiet, how will ‘such a 


_man. stand before. the bar of ineffable Jight, and 


truth, and rectiwde? Let him tremble now, 


while he reflects what God is, and before what — 
‘judgment-seat “he will soon be simmoned, 


when the summons must and will be heard and 


‘Fo comprehend the breadth and length, and 


_ depth and heighth; of the love of Christ, we must 


| first take the dimensions of our sin,—Adam. 
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Treason to believe that it will eventually supplant,| 


fathers worshipped, and to support that noble 


have resigned their livings. | 


Bill was evidently not satisfactory to the Resid- 
-uary Assembly, although they eventually ap- 
‘proved it.” Dr. Cook, the great ‘leader of the 
- Moderates, expressed his dissatisfaction, and it 
--was pot until after a warm and somewhat acrimo- 
pious debate, that its unqualified approval wa 

“voted: The debate occasioned by this Bill in 
: Parliament, was exceedingly interesting. 


= 
¢ 


in 


Lord. Aberdeen’s Bill wilfserve only to. per 
petdate thé-division, The present British ad- 
| ministration is infatuated—it is working its own 
ruin. No government has ever had greater 
difficulties of a political kind to contend with, 


_ Mission to gives us pleasure to 
state that a gentleman of the Medical profes- 
sion, who is also well versed in general science, 
himself to the China mission, under 
the care of the Presbyterian Board of Foreigh 
Migsions, «end! <will probably sail from New 
York about'the 1st of October. It is very de- 
siféble that-he ‘should be furnished with all the 
requisites, not only for the immediate exercise of 


his noble profession, but also for the service and} 


ndvanéement of science. The respectability of 
the iidsion ‘at home, and its usefulness abroad 
might be very greatly advanced by such means. 
We-therefore urge upon his professional breth- 
ren, friends of missions, and friends of science, 
the expediency of contributing anatomical pre- 
parations, geological specimens, meteorologi- 
cal,and: other instruments, scientific books, 


‘2 Donations for this purpose, in money or oth-| - 


erwise,.will be gratefully received at the Mis- 
sion, Rooms, Centre street, New York; arid at 
the Bookstore of Messrs. Barrington & Has- 
well, No, ‘293 Market street, Philadelphia. 


Mission ‘ro Arrtca.— The brig Atalanta, 
which carried out’ Messrs. ;Wilson and Priest 


to Africa, as missionaries of the Presbyterian}. 


Board, reached Monrovia on the 14th of Sune. 
On the 3d.of July, Mr. Wilson wrote that the 
whole of his family were sick with the acclima- 
ting fever. 

Our Own Lasours.—lIt is always grati- 
fying to hear that our paper is regarded as an 
auxiliary. to the cause of truth. A missionary 
of the Domestic Board writing from Michigan 
says :—*I rejoice, sir, at the opportunity of 
circulating your valuable paper withio the 
field of my missionary labours, I consider it 
as an efficient auxiliary in building up and sus- 
taining the principles and order of the Presby- 
terian Church. ‘The instruction which it con- 
tains from week to week is very much needed 
in these ends of the earth.” 


Foreren Norices.—We have received a 
gratifying letter from the Rev. James Eden, 
Monrovia, Africa, the coloured preacher, to 
whose necessities, some of our readers, ona 
former occasion, benevolently ministered. He 
is laboriously engaged in his work, He says 
that a donation of Picket’s Class Book, No. 
1.,t0 his school, in which are some of the 
native. youth, would be very acceptable. 

‘Werhave also received several curious arti- 
cles of native manufacture and a beautiful min- 
eral from our esteemed friend, the Rev. Henry 
R. Wilson, of Northern India. Such remem- 
brances are peculiarly gratifying tous. — 

New Hymn Boox.—It affords us much plea- 
sure to state that the new Psalmody, author- 
ized by the late General Assembly, is in much 
demand, and is increasingly popular. We have 


in most of the Churches, its predecessors now 
in-use. 


_ New Parrers.—We have before us the first 
numbers we have seen, of two new periodical 
papers of the Episcopal Church, and both of 
which are anti-puseyite. The one is the 
“ Western Episcopalian,” published in Gam- 
bier, Ohio; and the other, forced into being 
by the New York controversy, is the * Protest- 
ant Churchman,” published in the city of New 
York. 

Tse Caurcn 1n Scortanp.—By the arrival 
of the steamer Britannia, we have received re- 
cent news from Scotland. The Free Church 
is going on prosperously, although a spirit of 
fierce persecution has been awakened to retard 
her progress. Not only have landholders in 
many places refused to give sites for their 
churches, but schoolmasters, and even servants 
have lost their places by adhering to her cause. 
On this subject we have copied an article at 
length, which evinces the right and Christian 
spirit with which this unhallowed persecution 


is met. The Church must struggle with these) - 


and similar difficulties, but she must eventually 
triumph, The American Church in these cir- 
cumstances, should show her sympathy for her 
suffering brethren, in a more substantial way 
than by mere words. We can certainly spare 
@ little of our. superfluity in assisting to build! 
churches for those who have for conscience been 
forced to leavé the sanctuaries in which their 


band of ministers who, for the same reason,| 


The heartless men who still remainin the Es-| 
tablished Church, are not at ease. Besides 
the mortification they experience at the popula- 
rity of the Free Church, they feel themselves 
to be in the clutches of a government which 
will make still further encroachments on their 
ecclesiastical rights. Lord Aberdcen’s Bill, 
which has been so long promised, has at length 
passed through Parliament by a meagre majori- 


‘ty. It was on the verge of being defeated on| 
the motion for its second reading, and was only} 
saved by ministers through the votes of mem-} jy preparing for the holy administration of the 
bers, who were summoned at. midnight from‘a 


ball in regimentals and dancing costume. This 


and yet it has pursued a course which has 
alienated many of its best. friends. Indeed, 
things in every part of the United Kingdom, 
wear the most threatening appearance, and 
a convulsion must ‘fake place, perhaps such 
a one a8 will shake'to its base the throne of the 
Puseyite Queen, and that prelatical establish. 
ment which only exists at the expense of true 
religion, 
Cunninettan.—The Rev. Dr. Cunning- 
ham, of Edinburgh, who has been appointed 
Professor of Divinity in the new College, con- 
nected with the Free Church of Scotland, was 
to sail for the United States on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, for the purpose of making inquiry into 
the constitution and working of some of the 
most eminent of the American Theological In- 

ADHERENCE oF MisstowaRtEs.—One of our 
Scotch papers says: ‘“* We understand that let- 
ters have already been received from Dr. Wil- 
son and all the missionaries at Bombay and 
Punah, declaring their cordial adherence to the 
Free Church, ‘By the next mail, we hope to 
have similar communications from the other 
stations in India.” | | 

Tae Sanowicu Istanps.—The king of the 
Sandwich Islands has made an appeal to the 
United States Government against the seizure 
of his possessions by the British; which is pub- 
lished in the daily papers. The list of griev- 
ances is summed up in the appeal, and the 
United States Government is asked to interpose 
to induce the British Government to withdraw 
from the. sovereignty of the Islands. As the 
act has been disavowed, they will probably be 
left again to an independent government, sup- 
ported in their own right. | 

Advices from England assure us (says the 
Boston Mercantile Journal,) that’ Rev. Mr. 
Richards, and Haalilio, the commissioners 
from the king of the Sandwich Islands, are in 
a fair way of accomplishing the object of their 


|) visit to Great Britain, and will doubtless suc- 


ceed in establishing amicable relations with that 
country ona permanent basis. They were to 
leave London for Paris about the lst of Septem- 
ber—and will probably return to this country 
in October, on their way back to the Sand- 
wich Islands. | 


Hewtey’s Cuariry.—The nature of 
the dispute respecting Lady Hewley’s bequests,| 
has already been communicated to our readers. 
The large funds left by this Lady for the bene- 
fit of orthodox ministers of the gospel, had fall- 
en into the hands of Socinians, and by them 
were used for many years. In the due course of 
law, a decision was obtained denying their 
right to this property, and directing it to be 
applied according to the well known wish of 
the testatrix. Being thus foiled in law, the Eng- 
lish Sariniane sre endeavouring to obtain an 
enactment of Parliament confirming their un- 
righteous possession of this property. Men in 
power have countenanced their scheme, among 
whom are numbered the leading members of 
the Cabinet. The first attempt has been de- 
feated, but other efforts will be made, and there 
is corruption enough in the British Govern- 
ment to lead us to believe that they may be} 
made with success. 

Western Tarotocica, Seminary.—A 
writer in the Pittsburgh Presbyterian Advocate, 
states that, agreeably to the statistical reports 
presented to the General Assembly for the last 
ecclesiastical year, the three Synods of Pitts- 
burgh, Wheeling, and Ohio, have contributed 
but $2401 to the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, which is their own child, and mainly de- 
pendent on them for its support! How has 
this happened? In this way; out of the three 
Synods only sixty-nine congregations contribu- 
ted any thing, while three hundred and forty- 
one contributed nothing! If the Seminary is 
to thrive, a new spirit must be infused into its 
foster-mothers, 

O’ConneELL anv Reticion.—O'Connell at- 
tributes the fall of Espartero, the prime minister 
of Spain, who certainly did a good work for a 
season, in crippling the power of monkery, “ to 
the silent voices raised towards heaven under} 
the direction of the sacred Pontiff—to the uni- 
versal prayers recently offered to God for the 
church of Spain.” Were the truth known, 
other potent causes were at work to effect the 
change. The same religious agitator thinks 
that the “ regeneration of Ircland,” that is, the 
success of repeal, cannot be consummated with- 
out “a nine days’ prayer,” we presume, 
under the direction of the same sacred Pontiff. 
It is worthy: of notice, that the repeal question 
was at its inception, a professedly political one ; 
but as apprehended, it has become a religious 
one, and the establishment of Popery is its great 
but secret aim. In one of his recent speeches, 
O'Connell says: 


“Our priests have come within the last 
week from being congregated in hundreds in 
‘houses of retirement and spiritual exercises. 
They have had nothing but peace before God 


“awful duties which have been confided to them. 
‘And why should such a retreat be confined to 
the priests alone? why should not Ireland imi- 
tate theirexample ? Why should not Christians 
of every persuation join in holy prayer for 


We observe, that Lut a single minister who 


 had-declared: his adherence to the Free Church, 


their country? We would give upevery world- 
ly thought—we would abandon every other 
duty to mingle in the duties of that nine day 
prayer. ‘I'he infidels of the world may laugh 
at me, but the good men of the world will per- 
haps listen to me. At all events [ am resolved 


‘tirement of at least nine days. A younger 
man might be ashamed of this, but I have come 
to a time of life when | know not how soon | 
may be called upon to surrender my reckoning 
before: my God, and I hope that the religious 
feeling may be the guiding one in this grea! 
éffort, and that the benediction of Heaven will 
‘'bé called for by millions of voices, and that 
Jreland,’Christian for fourteen centuries, will 


rest hér hopes on the’ prayers and petitions o/ 
her people: Perhaps you think | am going to 
far, for a layman, Mi’ these suggestions. But 


} will not these feelings 


+ and 


that I-never will go into the Irish Parliament) 
| until | have communed with my God in a re- 


majority. of thepeople ? 


-againstesime, a 
assisted by those who love liberty much, but 
religion infinitely more, and under the auspices 
| of that religious liberty | would wish we should 
succeed.” 


More Porery.—The Rev. Mr. Haight, Pro- 


Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in answer to a call made on him by a Roman 
Cathelic paper, admits. that one of the stu- 
dents of that Seminary had written a sermon 
on * the Character of the Virgin Mary, and the 
respect due her,” and this professor “‘ deeming 
some of its positions unsound, and its general 
spirit*and scope objectionable, stated his opin- 
ion very fully to the student, and gave him 
such advice as the occasion in his judgment, 
called for.” It will be recollected that Mr. 
Haight was one of Mr. Carey’s examiners and 
endorsers, justifying his conduct on the ground 
that the young gentleman held his semi-popish 
views as matters of opinion and not of faith! 
So, no doubt the young gentleman, who held 
popish views of the Virgin Mary, was dealt 


matter of opinion. How, we ask, could two 
such cases occur in this Seminary simultane- 
ously, unless the Profesors had in some way 
opened the path of error before them? 


Stncutar Conresstox.— An anonymous 
writer in the United States Catholic Miscellany, 
who professes to be a convert to popery, makes 
the following queer acknowledgment: “I can- 
not conceive how it happens that I am a Ca- 
tholic, when I see so many, far more worthy 
than myself, not such.” 

More Diserosures.—The Editor of the 
Witness and Advocate, an Episcopal paper in 
Boston, in speaking of the Editor of the New 
York Churchman, says, “ We are truly thank- 
ful that our articles upon this subject, (the New 
York controversy) have brought Dr. Seabury 
to the true issue, and forced him into daylight, 
where the Romanism of his sentiments, as well 
as those of Mr. Carey, can be no longer con- 
cealed.” 


Catt ror Booxs.—We have received six 
dollars from Mr. Wm, Lyman, of the Presby- 
terian Church, Schenectady, New York, to be 
appropriated towards the purchase of books of 
the Presbyterian Board, for some destitute 
congregation. It shall be thus applied. We 
will cheerfully receive any sums, however 
small, for the same object. Many who cannot 
contribute a sufficient amount to purchase a 
complete set, can give five or ten dollars, which, 
converted into books, would be a very acceptable 
present to a poor church or pastor. We sub- 
mit to our readers the two following letters 
just received, in hope that they may touch the 
hearts of some benevolent persons who would 
consider it a privilege to gladden the hearts of 
their more needy brethren. One is from Ohio, 


and the other from Michigan. 

Mr. Editor—There is one item of informa. 
tion occasionally found in your paper, which 
has often caused a thrill of joy and gratitude 
in my heart. It is the efforts making to pro- 
cure the books of the Assembly’s Board of 
Publication, for feeble churches in our wilder- 
ness. I have long looked upon libraries of sui- 
table books, as a most desirable instrumentality 
in building up churches in that faith once de- 
livered to the saints, and in handing down 
from generation to generation, the genuine 
principles of the gospel. But the great ques- 
tion has been, where shall we find the suzta- 
ble books? and how shall the poor obtain 
them? The Assembly’s Board has answered 
the first question, and [ will tell you how we 
propose answering the second. We propose 
raising a sum annually, which shall equal one 
cent per week to each member of our little 
church, for the cause of benevolence. Our first 
object will be to procure a library of the books 
of the Board of Publication. And then, as we 
are aided by the Board of Missions, to contri- 
bute to their funds and to other benevolent ob- 
jects as God shall prosper us. Our church 
numbers about twenty members, which will 
give us ten dollars the present year. But we 
doubt not that when we shall have obtained a 
portion of the library, that its influence will 
enable us to increase our contributions. ‘Those 
out of the church will become interested, and 
be induced to contribute to our funds, and with 
the blessing of God, we hope, will be savingly 
benefited. 

And now, sir, if you think our object worthy, 
may we not, through you, propose to some be- 
nevolent individual of the Church to furnish us 
at once with the library, and thus enable us to 
have the benefit of its influence, and immedi- 
ately to turn our cortributions to aid the Board 
of Missions? We feel that it is asking a great 
blessing, but it is not greater than our need. 
We are from sixty to seventy miles from any 
other church in connection with the General 
Assembly. We are surrounded by Arian, Pe- 
lagian, Arminian, and Anabaptist errors, some 
of which have been making rapid strides for 
the last two or three years in this section of 
country. Besides, | propose to be the librarian, 
and to derive much benefit myself from the per- 
usal of the books. My own library is exceed- 
ing limited, consisting principally, (aside from 
a few borrowed books) of four volumes ; the Com- 
prehensive Commentary, and the Encyclope- 
dia of Religious knowledge, published by Fes- 
senden & Co., with a few copies of minor 
_works, such as are commonly found in Sabbath 
school libraries. But perhaps I shall weary 
your patience. I will, however, just add that 
the prospect of increasing my own library from 
my individual resources, is exceedingly dark. 
I receive one hundred dollars from the Board 
of Missions, and a subscription in produce from 
our people here, which, at usual prices, will not 
exceed seventy dollars. This, it is true, is not 
all they do for us; they are by no means un- 
mindful of our little wants. Yet they are poor 
and cannot well do more. Praying God to di- 
rect ull as shall be for his own glory, I am 
yours, &c. 

Mr. Editor—I wish, through you, to lay 
some of my circumstances before the Chris- 
tian public. My object is to secure. the ‘bene- 
factions of some benevolent individual or indi- 
viduals, in favour of myself and the little peo- 
ple over whom God has placed me, in procur- 


tion. 
~ Tam pastor of two little churches in Rich- 
land county, Ohio, and have been labouring ever 
since | was licensed to preach, which was near- 
ly two years ago. 

= IT getting my education, I had no resource to 
depend upon but the benevolence of the Church 
-and the labour of my own -hands.. To keep 
myself, as: far as possible, off of the charities 
of the Church, oy vacations were spent in 
| grubbing and chopping and making rails; a 
my hoursof recreation at college 


ree with these of the) I was obliged to confract a debt iF copeldera 
7 é began by- humility} ble amount, which I feel obliged to pay as soon 
y—we proceed with perfect security| as possible. > 
people to wham. 1 preach are bot. few 


4 


fessor of Pastoral Theology in the General] 


.do much good with a supply of religious books, 


| lished not long since who has been supplied ? 


gently with, because it was with him a mere} 


God of this world blind his eyes. 


“nity. 


_ of under the titles of “ helps and governments.” 


ing for us a library from the Board of Pubtica-| 


in making] ‘gelical, and they exerted a happy influence in opposition 
bedsteads, &c. With all could earn and save,' to the is established 


and feeble. My whole salary with what | 
get frcm the Board of Missions, is but barely 
sufficient to supply my necessities upon the 
most economical scale of living. 

I have scarcely any: library;/and no means 
of procuring any. I feel the necessity of good 
‘instructive books. Having nothing whence to 
draw instruction, I feel that the resources of 
my mind must soon. be .exhausted. I cannot 
instruct my people unless | am first instructed. 
‘This fact has often discouraged me. I preach 
to an interesting, and intelligent people, and 
my labours appear to be very acceptable and 
considerably blessed in the gathering of souls 
into the fold of Christ. The thought of sinking 
in my ministry beneath the common level of 
intelligence is very depressing. Besides the 
asinister is set for the defence of the gospel, and 
ought to be prepared with proper armour. 


This is especially necessary in my situation,| 


surrounded by errorists of every grade. 
Besides replenishing my own mind, I might 


by lending them out to my people who are ge- 
nerally very destitute of suitable books. Is not 
my case almost as hard as the one you pub- 


Yours, &c. 

Use or Money.—He is a happy man to 
whom God entrusts money, and who is at the 
same time blessed with a disposition to make a 
right use of it. How pleasing must it be to 
have ability and will to answer the calls of the 
gospel and of suffering humanity! Chris- 
‘tian benevolence is a prime virtue; but the 
lover of money who hoards his wealth or ac- 
cumulates it only to gratify himself, or to ag- 
grandize his family, incurs a fearful responsi- 
bility, from which he would shrink did not the 
The day of 
reckoning is approaching, and a heavy reckon- 
ing it will be especially to those who with a 
a Christian profession, could, in the midst ‘of 
plenty turn a deaf ear to the providential calls 
made on their benevolence. Reader, what has 
God éntrusted to you?’ And how are you ful- 
filling the duties of your stewardship ? 


EcciestasticaL.—Rev. Thaniel B. Condict 
was installed pastor of the First and Second 
churches of Stillwater, New Jersey, on the 
29th of July; Rev. B. Johnson, of Strouds- 
burgh, presided and preached the sermon ; Rev. 
William C, McGee, of Hardwick, the charge to 
the pastor, and Rev. Andrew Tully, of Lower 
Mount Bethel, the charge to the people. 

On the 10th August, the Presbytery of In- 
dianapolis ordained George S. Rea to the work 
of the ministry and installed him pastor of the 
Ebenezer church. Rev. D. V. Smock presided 
and proposed the constitutional questions and 
made the ordaining prayer. Sermon and 
charge to the people by Rev. D. M. Stewart; 
and charge to the pastor by Rev. W. Sickels. 

The Florence (Alabama) Gazette says :— 
“ Ata meeting of the pew-holders and members 
of the Presbyterian Church of this place, held 
in the church edifice, on Monday last, for the 
purpose of electing a pastor, the Rev. Alexan- 
der Vancourt, of Natchez, Mississippi, and late 
a member of the Western District Presbytery, 
was duly and unanimously elected. Mr. Van- 
court is a talented, energetic, and attractive 
preacher.—He has won the affectionate regard 
of those who know him, in Florence, and it is 
hoped that his pastoral labours will be greatly 
blessed to his congregation and to this commu- 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


PressyTery AND NoT Prexacy, the Scriptural and Primi- 
tive Polity proved from the testimonies of Scripture, 
the Fathers, the Schoolmen, the Reformers, and the 
English and Oriental Churches. Also the Antiquity 
of Presbytery, including an account of the ancient 
Culdees and of St. Patrick. By Thomas Smyth, au- 
thor of Lectures on the Apostolical Succession, &c., 
&c. Philadelphia, 1843; J. Whetham & Son, Wm. 
S. Martien, Perkins & Purves, New York, Robert 
Carter. 8vo. pp. 568. Also, a 


Ecccesiasticat Repussicanism, or the Republicanism,| 
Liberality and Catholicity of Presbytery in contrast 
with Prelacy and Popery. By Thomas Smyth. By 
the same publishers. 12mo. pp. 323. 

Not long since we had the pleasure of commending' 
to the notice of our readers an octavo volume on the 
Apostolical Succession, from the author whose fertile pen 
has now produced the two above named works. As our 
readers may perceive, these volumes bear upon the same 
great subject, and are the results of much study, and 
very extensive reading. We have thought that the fault 
of these books, if fault it may be called, is the apparent 
anxiety of the author to confirm every thing he says with 
authorities. As in his “ Apostolical Succession,” so in. 
these volumes, Mr. Smyth has investigated his subject 
thoroughly, and constructed a full and conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of Presbyterianism. In the former work, 
the claims of Présbytery as the true Apostolical order of 
the Church of Christ are sustained in an argument of 
much force, and great variety. In showing that the 
scriptural Presbyter possesses all the authority claimed 
exclusively for the diocesan Bishop, Mr, Smyth denies 
that the term Presbyter is ever applied to any, except to 
ordained teachers, Ruling Elders he thinks were spoken 
This is 
a point which will not be conceded by many in our 
Church. As we cannot even give, in our brief notice, an 
outline of the course pursued by the author, we will 
merely distinguish the last chapter in the book as not 
only peculiarly interesting but curious, in which the an- 
tiquity of Presbytery is proved, and notices are contained | 
of the ancient Culdees of Ireland and Scotland. 

The second work on “ Ecclesiastical Republicanism,” 
is one peculiarly suited to the times, The author very 
successfully proyes that Presbytery is republican in its 
doctrinal and eeclesiastical systems. He investigates its 
structure, and from every part of it deduces this character 
of it, and not only so but proves that in comparison with 
other forms of church polity, it is pre-eminently so. It 
indeed constitutes the best defence of Presbyterianism} 
against the current slanders of the day, with which we 
have met, and while we hope the former work will find 
an honourable place in the library at least of every Pres- 
byterian clergyman, this we should hope will be found in 
every Presbyterian family as well adapted to popular 
reading. Hoping that these books will be reviewed in 
our monthlies and quarterlies, we conclude our short no- 
tice of them with thanks to the author for his indefatiga- 
ble labour in these. particular departments, to which the 
controversies of the day have given unusual prominence. 
Prelacy with its arrogant pretensions will and must be 
defeated by the resistance which it is now arousing. 
Remains or tut Rev. Ricuarp Ceciz, A. M., to which 

is prefixed a view of his character, By Josiah Pratt, 

B.D. New York, 1843: Robert Carter. 12mo. 

pp. 283. 

This is a favourite book which we like to have on 
our table, and which will bear more than one reading. 
The thoughis of Cecil on various subjects which have 
here been gathered, are gems worthy of preservation, 
The book however is so well known and appreciated as 
to require from us no lengthened notice, 


Vittace Diatoaues, between Farmer Littleworth, Tho- 


mas Newman, Rev. Mr, Lovegood, and others. By | 


Rev. Rowland Hill, A. M. Philadelphia, 1843: 

Herman Hooker, 12mo, vol. 1. pp. 428; vol. 2. pp. 

These Dialogues have had almost unprecedented popu- 
larity in England, as is evidenced by their having passed 
through eighteen editior The author was an ortho-| 
_dox Episcopalian without, having in his composition a 
spatk of Puseyite high churchism. His name must be 
familiar to all our readers from the peculiarities of his 
character, which seenied to suit him well, but which 
should never be imitated. The Dialogues are full of 
quaintness and humour, but their tendency is purely evan- 


formalism and heartlessness of the 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


‘ten fur youth, several of which we have seen. 


many points puerile. “ A Layman” manifests his rever- 


_spirjt, and are ofien scathing to the unprincipled and am- 


day School Union. 


> 


wasa remarkabig and a good 
ptoducts of his head and heart may be fead with profit. 


By the Rev. Matthew} 


’sirous of ascertaining when the Psalms we 


oe With an introductory essay by the Rev. John 
Brown. New York, 1843: Robert Carter. 18mo. 
A cheap edition of an excellent book. Our readers 
may remember our.recent nvtice of the fine edition is- 
sued by the Board of Publication, and they may be 
pleased to learn that a cheap edition will be published by 
the same Board. The three editions will thus insure a 
wide circulation of the “ Companion.” 
Lectures on the Second Advent of Messiah, and other 
important subjects. By the Rev, Edward Winthrop, 
’ A. M,, minister of St. Paul’s church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
a York, 1843: John S. Taylor & Co. 12mo. pp. 


A Soser Inquiry, or Christ’s Reign with his Saints a 
thousand years modestly asserted from Scripture, to- 
gether with the answer of most of those ordinary ob- 
jections which are usually urged to the contrary. 
First printed in the year 1660; now reprinted from 
the second English edition, with preface and notes, by 
ve Rev. John Lillie. New York, 1843. 18mo. pp. 
As the titles indicate, both of these books treat of 

Christ's pre-millenial advent. The first contains a view 
of the commonly received opinion on this subject as en- 
tettained by modern millenarians; and the second, al- 
though written nearly two centuries ago, is singularly 
coincident in argument with works of the present day on 
this subject. | 

Tut Wroncs or Woman. By Charlotte Elizabeth.— 
Milliners and Dress-makers. New York, 1843: M. 
W..Dodd. 18mo. pp. 108. 

Lerrer Waitine. By Charlotte Elizabeth. New York, 
1843; John S, Taylor & Co, 18mo. pp. 72. 

Seconp Cavegss; or Up and be By Charlotte 
7 New York, 1843: M. W. Dodd, 18mo. 
pp. 

The pen of Charlotte Elizabeth ie truly prolific, and 
what is bettér, it is vigurously used in the sacred causes 
of humanity and‘Yeligion. She is indeed an admirable 
writer, with whose works the young may profitably cul- 
tivate an acquaintance, The first mentioned in the above 
list, is a sad and deplorable picture of the evils to which 
thousands of young women are exposed in London and 
other large cities; the last is a stirring appeal to Chris- 
tians to be up and doing. 

Cuurcn Psarmist, or Psalms and Hymns for the public, 
social, and private use of evangelical Christians. New 
York, 1843; Mark H. Newman, 18mo, pp. 653. . 


Parish Hymns, A collection of Hymns for public, so- 
cial, and private worship, selected and original, Phila- 
delphia, 1843: Perkins & Purves. 32i:no, pp. 464. 

Sociat Psatmist; or Hymns selected for the private use 
and social meetings of evangelical Christians. New 
York, 1543: Mark H. Newman. 32mo. pp. 389. 
The “Church Psalmist,” if we mistake not, was pre- 

pared by the labour of Dr. N.S. S. Beman, although his 
name is. not appended to this edition, and is in favour 
with New-school Presbyterians. It is skilfully prepared, 
and neatly executed. The “Social Psalmist” is the 
hymns of this collection bound by themselves in another 
form. The “Parish Hymns” contains many excellent 
hymns; but we can pronounce on these several volumes 
only from a very cursory examination. 


Scripture Biocrarny ror tug Youne, with critical il- 
lustrations and practical remarks. David, including 
the life of Saul. By Rev. T. H. Gallaudet. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 18mo. pp. 299. 3 
Mr. Gallaudet is favourably known by his books writ- 

The life 

of David, full of incident as it is, is a noble subject, and 

the author has succeeded, as we think, in portraying it 
well and faithfully, It has more interest than a dozen 
fictitious stories, 


Gero.ocicaL Cusmocony; or an examination of the geo- 
logical theory of the origin and antiquity of the earth, 
and of the causes and object of the changes it has un- 
dergone. By a Layman. New York, 1843: Robert 
Carter. 18mo. pp. 167. 

Most of the geological theories which are at present 
received, are of infidel tendency, and are not reconcila- 
ble with Scripture; they are withal conjectural, and in 


ence for the inspired history, and very strongly objects to 
its being set aside by theories which are themselves beset 
with difficulties, He reasons well and forcibly, and to 
our mind suggests sufficient difficulties to excite distrust 
in the best concocted theories which are framed irrespec-| 
tive of the Mosaic account of creation. Geologists as- 
sume that the stratified rocks and fossil remains discern- 
ed in them, are the results of sedimentary deposits car- 
ried on through an inconceivable length of time, and 
hence giving to the earth an age of millions of years. 
Christian writers adopting this theory, attempt to recon- 
cile it with the Mosaic account by giving to the days in 
which the creation was effected an indefinite length, or 
referring the account of Moses to the preparation of the 
earth which had long previously existed as a habitation 
for man. This is unsupported conjecture, and the ob- 
ject of it is to give time fur the work of stratification, 
The « Layman” shows that there are fewer difficulties on 
the supposition of a rapid than a gradual deposit of the 
materials of this stratification, and that the general de- 
luge may have been the great agent in working these de- 
posits. There are difficulties under both views, arising 
probably from our very limited knowledge of geological 
facts, but the views here maintained, are far to be pre- 
ferred to those of popular geologists, 


Harriet Fisner ; or the Missionary at Home. Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union. 18mo., pp. 105. 
An interesting story illustrative of what may be done 
by persons in the common walks of life who wish to 


serve the Lord. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

We have received from Messrs. James M. Campbell 
& Co., Publishers, No. 8 of the “Select Library of Reli- 
gious Literature, containing the continuation of Llorente’s 
History of the Inquisition,” The fifth part of the « Bib- 
lical Cabinet,” a conclusion of Neander’s History of the 
Christian Religion ; “ Campbell’s Foreign Semi-monthly 
Magazine, for September Ist, greatly enlarged and illus- 
trated with beautiful engravings. All these works main- 
tain an excellent reputation. 

We have received Part IV. of the American Naval 
Biography, and Part V. of the Pictorial History of the 
United Siates, both beautiful works, published by E. H. 
Butler, Philadelphia, and edited by Professor Frost. 


We have received also parts 13 and 14 of Murray’s 
“ Encyclopedia of Geography,” published by Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia, A work of great merit. 

We have also the Eclectic Museum for September, 
containing beautiful engravings, and rich selections from 
the foreign journals, 

Mr. Carter of New York, has published the fifth and 
last part of Chalmer’s Lectures on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 


From Mr. J. R. Colon, Philadelphia, we have received 
Nos. of the “ Rover,” and “The New Mirror,” with 
plates, and from another hand the July No. of the “ Uni- 
versity Magazine.” 

The September No. of the “Spirit of the XIX. Cen- 
tury’’ is before us, and contains some able articles. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The 27th Annual Report of the American Bible So- 
ciety. ; 

The Episcopal Doctrine of the Apostolical Succes- 
sion examined, being a Reply to an Episcopalian’s Re- 
view of a Sermon by Wm. S. Potts, D.D. Our brother| 
Potts of St. Louis has been forced into controversy by 
high churchmen in Missouri, and he has met the case 
nobly. From the pamphlet before us we are confident in 
judging that the good cause will be safe in his hands, and 
that he is likely to be an overmatch for his antagonists. 
We wish him success in endeavouring to extirpate that 
canker at the root of spiritual religion, high-churchiem. 

The Fight of Afflictions of our Fathers; a sermon on 
the Bi-centenary of the Westminster Assembly. By the 
Rev. Nicholas Murray; and 

A discourse in commemoration of the meeting of the 
Assembly of Divines. By Jonathan Cogswell, D. D.— 
These are not only good, but superior sermons. They 
condense the history of one of the moat interesting ages 
of the Church, and inculcate sentiments which are much 
needed in this day of apostasy. We are glad to find this 
celebration bringing forth such fruits. / 


Speech of Dr. Mathews on the lawfulness of marry-| 
‘ing a deceased wife’s sister, delivered before the General 


Synod of the Reformed ‘Dutch Church, ° Dr. Mathews 
contends for the lawfulness of such marriages, 

_ ._O’Connell and the Wesleyans; by Daniel McAfee.— 
‘These letters to the great agitator, are full of point and 


bitious man who is leading his countrymen into the most 

The Baccalaureate in the Miami University, By 
George Junkin, D.D. This discourse is characterized 
by the strong sense and practical views of the writer. — 

Miller Ovegbrown, or the False Prophet Confounded. 
Poor Miller: he was the lion of the day, but his credit 
has rapidly decayed. We have had no oppurtunity. to 
read thig exposition. aris 

A disconrse preached on the erection of a Presbyte- 
rian church in Jackson, Mississippi. By Rev. Le Roy J. 
Halsey. A good and sensible discourse. 


Elizabeth, and A Peep at my. Neighbours, are neat) 


= 


and well written tracts, pablished by the American Sun- 


PSALMS IN METRE. 


Mr. Editor—i have fer some time been de-} 


first turned into metre, in ordér that they might 
be sung. It is well known, that, before the Re- 
formation, they were chaunted by the priests 
from the Latin Vulgate, but | havenot been 


able to find any authentic information respec-| 


ting any version, in metre, before that time.— 
The version of Marot into French, completed 
by Beza, was much used, and the psalms were 
sung by all classes of people; and this was 
thought to have had a mighty influence in pro- 
moting the reformation of religion, in France 
Lately, in looking over the Coreus ReFror- 
MATORUM, published by Bretschneider, | found, 
in Vol. If. p. 395, a letter from Melancthon 
to the poet Hess, which, as it contains some 
information on this subject, | will translate, for 
the satisfaction of such of your readers, as may 
be curious to inquire into this subject. A. 

“«S. D.. The Psalms of David rendered by 
you into Latin verse, 1 have not only seen, but 
have daily handled, not only for entertainment, 
but also that therein | might seek a remedy and 
alleviation of my miseries, under my most dis- 
tressing cares. For the sentiments of the 
Psalms, which I see you have translated with 
neatness and propriety, greatly refresh my mind, 
and as | feel myself excited by the numbers of 
your verse, sol am more vehemently moved 
when they are accompanied by the music of 
the voice. Great is the effect of music, both in 
tranquillizing and exciting the mind. I| am, 
therefore, greatly delighted with your work, 
and I cannot but praise the purpose which led 
you to consecrate your muse to celebrate 
the divine oracles, and promote the exercise 
of religious affections. lam, indeed, of opin- 
ion, that music, as well as poetry, were be- 
stowed on man in the beginning, for the sake 
of the conservation of religion: and without 
doubt, this heavenly art, which appertains to 
the poet, confers on him a great power of illus- 
trating divine things. Accordingly it was the 
declaration of Pindar that the muses should, in 
the first place, be employed in celebrating the 
Deity. 1 cannot but congratulate you that you 
have been disposed to consecrate this talent, with 
which you have been divinely gifted, to the ce- 
lebration of Divine things. And I approve of 
your judgment, in the selection of the Psalms. 
It had been easier to write new hymns as Pon- 
TANUS did, with great praise ; or to treat a his- 
jorical argument, which would have enabled 
you to write more splendidly, as Vipa, who 
has described the life of Christ.. And, on a 
subject of this kind, how rich your fertility, 
how sweet your style, and how elegant your 
composition would have been, we may learn 
from your Herorcs. But I perceive that you 
had respect to public utility; for the Psalms 
well translated, and adorned, as it were, in a 
Latin dress, are much more easily understood. 
And this method of explaining the figures and 
phrases, sheds much light on the sacred text, 
and greatly assists young persons in judging of 
its meaning. 

“It is my settled judgment, therefore, that 
this edition of the Psalms will be conducive to 
piety, and to form the sentiments of studious 
youth ; and will also have a tendency to excite 
noble minds to the study of poetry. You know 
that Plato and others have taught us that poe- 
try should be rendered subservient to the good 
of the republic, by exhibiting such sentiments 
as are favourable to virtue and good morals. 
This end you have, in your work, most excel- 
lently advanced. | 

$+] am, aware, however, that there are some 
austere persons who may be inclined to cen- 
sure your undertaking, or to find fault with the 
kinds of verse which you have selected ; yet | 
cannot but praise your work, and am of opin- 
ion, that there is a remarkable felicity in your 
versification. 

‘¢ 1 do, therefore, give you thanks in my own 
name, and in that of the public, that you have 
adorned the church with so very beautiful a 
monument, and have stimulated and aided the 
studies of our youth. 

‘Nor have I kept this judgment of mine 
secret, but am accustomed to exhort all young 
gentlemen that they both read and take de- 
light in this work, for it casts much light on the 
Psalms, and is profitable in their usual studies, in 
all which they are much indebtedto you. For 
with a peculiar felicity of genius, which may 
almost he said to be divine, you have brought 
back the most beautiful form of versification. 
You have invited the men of our age, to the 
study of poetry, which cannot but contribute 
greatly to the preservation of a good style of 
eloquence. Wherefore the republic is much 
indebted to you ; posterity will be much indebt- 
ed to you; because by your happy genius and. 
diligence, the noblest arts have been advanced 
and extended. And surely no other praise 
ought to be more acceptable to learned men, 
than this. Farewell. 

Wirrenserc, Aug. 1537.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


Mr. Editor—I am happy to assure your cor- 
respondent of the 5th ult., over * Devotional 
Music,” that I agree with him most heartily in 
his suggestions to improve and encourage a de- 
votional spirit in Church Music. 

But I must say that the mode of placing our 
choirs, or leaders, in the galleries of our church- 
es, to conduct the singing, is one of the causes 
why music is not performed better by our con- 
gregations than it is. Who does not know that 
in all our classes or schools, for practising or 
learning music, the best singers will sit together 
in order that their voices may assist each other? 
Who does not know what great ussistance it is 
to sit beside a good singer when music is being 
performed by a congregation if you wish to 
join in the exercise ? 3 

lf these are facts, who can doubt what the 
consequences will be, where the best singers 
are taken from among the congregation and 
stationed in the gallery, where their voices are 
so far above those of the congregation, that 
they cannot unite with them in the performance, 
and after a few trials the members of the con- 
gregation become discouraged and give up the 
singing nearly altogether to the choir. This is 
the result of my observation in all the churches 
I have visited from Philadelphia to the western 
counties of Pennsylvania. I! have also ob- 
served that the congregations more generally 
united in the singing where the leader or choir 
had their station near the centre of the Church 
among the congregation. 

Now one word as to the authors out of which 
our youth should study sacred music. Here 
we have, and our congregations are studying 
or practising out of the Lutheran collection by 
Hicock and Fleming. A few years back we 
had a teacher to instruct us out of the Metho- 
dist Harmonist ; a few years before that we had 
introduced among us, and part of our congre- 
gation studied out of ** Church Harmony” ; a 
few years previous to that our youth were 
taught out of a collection by S. Wakefield ; 


some of our neighbouring congregations are 
now studying out of Mason’s collection; some 


have studied from the Boston Academy’s collec- 
tion; some out of Virginia Harmonist ; some 
out of Wyeth’s collection; and | learned out 
of Adgate and Spicer’s collection ; besides there 
is a number of other authors in use in our dis- 
trict of country by other. denominations, not 


of which have selocted. iheir verses: and 


Hymns to practice on out of the Presbyterian 
‘Hymao Book. Therefore iferrors are contained 
in the verses and Hymns, our youth learn them 
in learning music in a way they will never for- 
get. Besides almost every author has changed 
the trme and altered the same pieces of. music 


_so-much that it is almost impossible to keep to- 
gether in. performing Church Music. By two 


different congregations- should therefore like 
“| to know what “standard” is referred to, in or- . 


der that we may try to adopt it in our congre- 
gation, for 1. do not. wish to be behind in any 
thing that is useful. And | do hope our sessions 
and ministers will take the suggestion of your 
correspondent into their serious and prayerful 
consideration and at least confine the selection 
of Church Music to.those only. who are church 
members and under the influence of divine 
grace, and they shall have the prayers and best 
wishes, for success of our Church, by. 
Lover or Goop Music. 


For the 
A REVIVAL. 

Mr, Editor—It is cheeting to the friends of 
Zion to learn of the displays of yrace in the 
numerous revivals in our Church within a few 
months past. Many hearts have becn made 
glad, while the angels in heaven have rejoiced, 
and strung their golden harps anew to praise 
redeeming love and converting grace. While 
your columns have gladdened many hearts in 
reporting these wonders of grace, all who have 
it in their power should contribute to the gen- 
eral joy by reporting undoubied works of 
grace. | | 

There has been for four months a_ pleasing 
evidence of the Holy Spirit’s presence in the 
congregation over which I am pluced—Hope- 
well, Indianapolis Presbytery. ‘The first de- 
cided indications. of revival were found in the 
stated prayer-meetings, which were crowded 
with interested worshippers; though before 
this—from the beginning of the year—the at- 
tention to the preached gospel was very encour- 
aging. The deep-fetched sigh, the half-sup- 
pressed sob and the falling tear indicated that 
the word was not preached in vain. On the 
second Sabbath of April, sixteen were admitted 
to the communion of the Church on examina- 
tion. On the second Sabbath of May eleven 
others were admitted, and on the 2d of June 
eleven others, making in all thirty-eight. Sev- 
eral others are expected soon to be admitted. 
Some eight or ten, received, were heads of fa- 
milies ; but the great majority of them. were 
youth of from fifieen to twenty-five years of 


age—the children of the covenant. Only six 
or eight received adult baptism. This is evi- 
dently the work of God the Spirit.. No new 


measures were employed ; nathing like “anxious 
seats.” Frequent inquiry meetings and per- 
sonal conversation with individuals seemed 
to be greatly blessed. Be all the glory of these 
uumerous revivings His to whom it, of right, 
belongs. Let every Christian cry, believingly 
and importunately * O Lord, revive thy work.” 
Yours &c. D. V. Smock. 


For the Presbyterian. 
DEDICATION OF A NEW CHURCH. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Mentz, 
Cayuga county, New York, was dedicated to 
the worship of God on the 17th of August. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. John Gos- 
man, D. D., late pastor of the Church. The 
leading prayer was made by the Rev. Mr. 
Gray, of Tyre, and the concluding prayer by 
the Rev. Mr. Brower, of Geneva. 

The sermon was an able and eloquent vindi- 
cation of the Christian ordinances, and well 
timed to meet the infidelity that moves through 
the land, whether naked, or disguised. ‘The 
introduction was a fine illustration of the suita- 
bleness of Christianity to man, as an individual, 
and as a social being, in this life; and of the 
necessity of the gospel ministry to render Chris- 
tianity effectual to produce the results to which 
it is adapted—the amelioration of the human 
family in the present state. Under this section, 
a happy comparison was made between the ef- 
fects of pure Christianity rightly applied, and 
mere morality and philosophy separated from 
the doctrines of the cross, in reforming and ele- 
vating society. In the body of the discourse, 
the great glory of the gospel was shown to con- 
sist in its being the wisdom of Ged for the sal- 
vation of sinners—the only effectual means. of 
preparing men for the felicitous life to come. 
In this part the preacher spoke with great ear- 
nestness and pathos of the necessity of having 
the gospel presented to the minds ‘of men in its 
purity and simplicity;—unadulterated with hu- 
man philosophy, and unspoiled by human in- 
vention in the mode of its administration. In 
order that Christianity answer these ends, there 
was brought tu view the necessity of having a 
house dedicated to the service of God in the 
preaching of his revealed truth, in acts of devo- 
tion, and in the administration of his appointed 
ordinances. With no apparent design of re- 
buke, the discourse had a salutary beuring on 
the state of popular sentiment and action in 
this section, induced by the new light and the 
improved means of grace, that have so strange- 
ly characterized the present age. 

This is one of the few genuine Presbyterian 
churches in western New York, that belong to 
the old General Assembly. From the love of 
truth and order, this church has taken joyfully 
he spoiling of her goods. In consequence 
of standing up fearlessly for the fuith once de- 
livered to the saints, her whole property was 
violently taken by the rapacity of her enemies. 
The members of this church and congregation, 
a small society, have erected a handsome house 
of worship, under discouragements and through 
trials deeply felt; but by the grace of God, no- 
bly endured. Among them prevail unity of 
sentiment, and harmony of feeling, and concert 
ofaction,; toa degree that both adorns their pro- 
fession, and places this church as a city set on a 
hill. May the great Head of the Church cuuse 
her light to shine afar, and to shed a salutary 
influence around her! R. P. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AND THE FREE CHURCH. 
The following valuable and cheering testi- 


‘mony to the principles for which the Churchof - 


Scotland has been led to contend, and, in con- 
tending for, to suffer the loss of ull things has 
just been conveyed in a letter to Dr. Chalmers, 
as Moderator of the Free Assembly, from the 
American Missions in ‘Turkey : 
ConsTantTinopteE, July 4, 1843. 
Rev. and Dear Sir—We have great plea- 
sure in communicating to you the following re- 
sdlutions unanimously adopted this morning 
by the Mission in Turkey of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
now holding its annual meeting in this city. — 
Resolved: 
1. That we sympathize most deeply with our 
brethren of the Free: Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland in the trials through which they have 
lately been called to pass, as well as in the mul- 
tifarious embarrassments with which they must 
necessarily struggle in maintaining the noble 
stand they have taken in the cause of gospel 
liberty. 
2. That we magnify and adore the grace of 
God, by which they have been enabled to take 
this stand, and to prefer the truth and liberty 


_of the gospel toall earthly advantages. 


3. That we rejoice in the confident anticipa- 


tion that the smiles of heaven will rest on them, 


and that great spiritual prosperity will attend 
their fulure course. 

4. That we regard it as an omen of incaleu- 
lable good, bo:h to them and to the world, that 
so much of a missionary spirit was manifested 
in the meetings of the first Free General As- 
| §. Resolved, That Messrs. Riggs of Smyr- 


“na; Schaofiler of Constantinople; and Ladd of 


Broosa, be a committee to communicate the 
above resolutions to the ‘Rev: Dr. Chillmers, 
Moderator-of the first General Assembly of the 
Free Presbyterian Chureh of Scotland, 
--Perbafs it is hardly necessary for us to'de- 
tain you with any thing in addition to the above 
resolutions.. We feel free to offer to you, 
because we are all one. « We who are actually 
in the foreign field vegard ourselves as merely 


— | clergy, as the irregularities of dissenters. 
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he 
who remain-at home. ‘The one. 
have to maintain the same “ faith once deliver: 
ed to:the-waints,” the. same liberty wherewith 
Cheist bath. made us free ;” we have to make! 
known throughout the world the same ‘gospel, 
of the grace of God.” And we therefure greatly: 


agents and 


rejoice . that, notwithstanding the urgency of 
your own focal necessities, you are not dis. 
posed to forget the dark places of the earth. 
Praying that the Great Head of the Church, 
may guide and abundantly bless your measures 
for the advancement of His precious and hufy 
cause in’ Scotland; and’ desiring” for ourselves 
and those aboutus an interest in your supplica- 
tions before the throne of divine grace, we re- 
muin, Rev. and dear sir, your brethren in the 
. Riges,.. ... 

the Smyraa Station. 
OW, Scwaurrier, ~ 

the Broosa Station. 
Erom-the Edinburgh Witness. - 

- SITES ROR CHURCHES, 

Minate of the Special Commision of the Free Church 0, 
_ Scotland, held at Edinburgh, August Sih, 1843, 
“The Special Commission of the Genefal As- 
sembly of the Free Church of Scotland deem it 
their dity’at this eventful crisis, to calt:the at- 
teation of landowners in. Scotland, and other 
persons of wealth and influence, ta various re- 
presentations that have been made to them from 
different paris of the country. . 
~ "Phe'Commission ‘have learned on undoubted 
authority, that in some cases proprietors of. 
land have refused sites for building:places :of 
worship for that part of the population who 
have avowed their attachment to the principles 
of the Free Church; that‘in other cases ser- 
vants and other dependents have been. dismis- 


sed from their situations, and thrown on the] 


wide world, on no other ground than that they 
have seen it their duty to leave the Establish-| 
ment; that the cottagérs in some parishes have 
been warned at their peril, not to shelter, even 
for a night, under their humble roofs, the min- 
isters who have left their manses for conscience’ 
sake; and in that one instance an interdict has 
been upplied for, to prevent a minister from 
preaching on a certain estate, or on the sides 
of the roads and highways that pass throught. 
Even in the present heated state of the public 
mind on Church matters, some of these state- 
ments may appear incredible to many, and it is 
not without some feelings of reluctance and 
shame that they are now brought under pub- 
lic notice. 

The Commission do not, and cannot, dispute 
the éntire right in law of every landowner-to 
do what he wills with his own ;—he may level 
every homestead to the ground: and he may 
so deteriorate the soil as to render his estate a 
barren waste. Every man is, of course, entitled 
to retain or dismiss his servants on any ground 
he pleases.. ‘The trustees on a highway have 
unquestionably a legal control over the way- 
side, so as to hinder a minister from standing 
on it to preach the gospel, or the people sitting 
on it to hear him; the man of wealth, perhaps, 
infringes on no statute, when he tells the cotta- 
gers on his property whom they are to receive, 
and whom they are to refuse to admit into their 
dwellings, for they are tenants at will, to whom 
he may feel himself entitled to prescribe the 
conditions on which they are to live on his do- 
mains. Buta man may act within the limits 
of statutory right, and yet the question may 
still remain, how far the course he is pur- 
suing is righteous in the sight of God and 
man. . 

The ministers and members of the Free 
Church of Scotland have left the Establishment 
purely on conscientious grounds; and, whatever 
others may think of their prudence in doing so, 
it is hoped that at least their sincerity will not 
be called in question. They desire to live in 
peace with all men, and they cordially wish for 
the welfare of all who love the Saviour in sin- 
cerity, however they may differ from them in 
other matiers. ‘They are desirous to make all 
the provision in their power for the religious 
instruction of that portion of the people of Scot- 
Jand who hold their principles ; and in renoun- 
cing all connection with the Establishment, 
and in every subsequent step they have ta- 
ken towards forming themselves into a sepa- 
rate communion, they conceive themselves to 
be only exercising that liberty of conscience 
which is the gift of God to every man, and 
which is peculiarly the birthright of every 
Briton. They ask no special favour; they 
claim for themselves no other privileges than 
those which are granted to all other denomina- 
tions of Christians in this country. ‘They 
know, indeed, that the Lord of the conscience 


representatives of our bret ef delves to ‘be’ res 


classes‘in’ this. country from any of those ex- 


«| deep sense of wrong will unavoidably be kin- 


of being “a bulwark against Popery, is but a 


psible, while we deeply de- 
plure it; but we feel; bound: to state, that any’ 
attempt to hinder the people of this country in 
the-free.use of their: spiritual liberties, must; 
sutely iend to nggravate the calamity in a ten“ 
fold degree. gi he iohabitanis of Scotland bave 
‘heen long , distinguished for. their sober or- 
derly character, and for their . attachment.to 
their religious institutions ; and nv efforts-on| 
our part will be wanting to cherish in their. 
hearts feelings of loyalty to their Queen, and 
due ‘respect for thuse who occupy the higher 
walks of life; buat if their’ most sacred rights 
are in atiy case disregarded ahd trampled on, 
they cannot ‘possibly entertain any feelings of 
regard to those’ who do so. It is earnestly 
hoped that. a sense of what. they owe to God 
and their fellow-men, will keep the industrious: 


cesses. which have disgraced other parts of the 
kingdom ;.but we feel bound to state, that should 
the measures adopted towards them by some of 
‘the higher orders be persevered in, we fear a 


dled in their bosoms, and will be transmitted 
from generation to generation. Such a result 
every man will surely deprecate, even should 
it never lead to open outrage, for it will tend 
to theck jaidustry in all its branches, to spread 
wide and cheerless.poverty over the land, and 
ultimately it may engender a disregard towards 
all the institutions of religion. 

We have deemed it our duty to bring these 
things calmly and earnestly under the notice of 
the wealthy and powerful among us, and it is 
our earnest prayer that they may be received 
in the spirit that has dictated them, and that they 
may lead to such an issue as will tend to the 


growth of true religion throughout the land, 
“and the promouon or that brotherly kindness;| 


peace, and good will, among all classes, which 
‘are ils genuine fruits. 
CHALMERS, 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 
Rosert Gorpon, 
Moderator of the Special Commission. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
From late Foreign Journals received at the Office of the 
Presbyterian. 

THe Prince aNp THE PusryiTEs.—It seems 
that Archdeacon Wilberforce is to have the 
charge of the education of the Prince of Wales. 
When we inquire what is known of the individ- 
ual, there is nothing to record that will not in- 
crease the anxiety and indignation to which 
sucha selection must give rise. Archdeacon 
Wilberforce has long been remarked in his 
neighbourhood for the excess‘and bitterness of 
his bigotry. The character of an address re- 
cently delivered by him on presenting colours 
lo a regiment, might well become a warlike 
priest of the darker ages, but it has, we confess, 
filled us with disgust, and is altogether unworthy 
of any minister of the gospel of Jesus. If it be 
true that this man is a favourite at Court, and 
that in a very high quarter there exists a strong 
disposition to favour and encourage the doc- 
trines which he represents, the prospect for 
this country is, we must say, a sad one. 

The recent charge of the Bishop of Calcutta 
denounces Puseyism, and says that, if some- 
thing -be not speedily done to arrest ils progress 
in India, it- will wholly destroy Protestantism 
in that part of our empire. 

The Rev. Jacob Stanley, a Wesleyan minis- 
ler, insists that the Church of England, instead 


bridge towards it.” 

Wuat Next? or, Creritcat Dornes.—A 
poor woman, in the neighbourhood of Wal- 
worth, being dangerously ill, was anxious to 
have the advice of a minister. She had long 
led a very dissolute life, and her conscience be- 
came alarmed in the prospect of death; and 
she therefore begged that the nearest clergyman 
might be sent for without delay. He came, and 
addressed the woman as follows :—‘ Well Ma- 
ry. what is it you want. with me?” ‘*Sir,” 
said the woman, “lam afraid | am dying ; 
and [ have led such a bad life, that I am sure 
am not fit to die. I want your advice as to 
what I must do to prepare myself for death, 
which I think is very near.” ‘ Well,” said 
the clergyman, “ you have been indeed a great 
sinner ; so great, that | am afraid nothing can 


| ticular parishes throughout the country. 


the present Earl of Gainsborough, and is mar- 


“ve understand, preach again in the High 


on condition that no expense was to be incurred 


support. ~ 


of Colonel Verner, that not less than one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven of the national schools io 


the end justifies: the “means. -They openly 
sért. falsehood justifiable, So all sense 
of moral obligation, whith holds society te. 
gether, and binds maa to man, is, by the Pusey- 
ie, set at nought ;. nay, he will not even shrink 
from, the denial of his own faith, whenever he 
may, have a favourite purpose to achieve.— 

Meetixc MARYLEBONE. 
—A crowded public meeting of the inhabitants 
of the above borough was held last evening, at 
the Fitzroy School room, Grafton street, Fitz- 
roy Square, to consider the best means of ef- 
fectually putting down the doctrine advocated 
by the members of the Established Church, 
known by the appellation of Puseyites, the Rev. 
E. F. ‘Thelwall, M.. A., in the chair, who 
opened the proceedings by expressing his deep-| 
felt regret at the position assumed by certain 
members of the Establishment, who were act- 
ing in concert with the avowed enemies of the 
Church,.in spreading the baneful doctrines. of 
Popery ; and which, if not defeated by the 
watchfulness of Protestants generally, would 
subvert the religion of the Reformation. Let-| 
ters were then read from the Earl of Glengall, 
T. P. Plumtre, Esq., M. P., and other gentle 
men, expressive of their regret for their una- 
voidable absence, and heartily concurring in 
the objects of the meeting. Several gentlemen 
of the Borough strongly condemned the spirit 
of Puseyism, and:afier several resolutions were 
carried the meeting separated. | 

The Protestant: Association, at a meeting held 
on Tuesday week,-adopted a memorial, which 


the Protestant Association, and others from par- 


Barrist Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist W. Noel, of St.. John’s Chapel, Bedford 
Row, London, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, preached in the-High Church, here, on 
Sabbath morning week. The well known ta- 
lents and eloquence of Mr. Noel, and the sin- 
gular circumstance of a clergyman of the 
Church of England preaching in a Presbyte- 
ian church, attracted a crowded congregation. 
One of our stated ministers, Dr. Rose, com- 
menced the service; and afier prayer, and 
reading a chapter, he vacated the pulpit, and 
Mr. Noel taking his place, began by offering 
up the Lord’s Prayer, afier which he delivered 
a discourse from John iii. 16. ‘The Rev. gen- 
tleman then gave out three verses of a para. 
phrase, which being sung, he prayed extem- 
pore with great fervour and eloquence, and 
concluded by pronouncing the blessing. The 
sermon of Mr. Noel was characterised by a 
solemn and touching earnestness, and by a re- 
fined and dignified simplicity of style. The 
scholar, gentleman, and divine, were happily 
blended in his appearance and manner; and 
we have seldom seen a stronger impression 
made upon a congregation, or listened to a 
more powerful wai affectionate appeal in be- 
half of the great truths of Christianity. The 
Hon. Baptist Wriothesley Noel is brother of 


ried to a sister of Evan Baillie, Esq., of Doch- 
four, in this county, at whose house he is at 
resent residing. The Rev. gentleman will, 


Church next Sabbath.—ZJnverness Courier. 


_ At. the late Wesleyan Conference permission 
was given to erect organs in various chapels, 


by the trustees either for their erection or 


Jt appears by a return ordered on the motion 


Ireland ‘have been erected, adjoining to, or 
within the precincts of, Roman Catholic chapels, 
nunneries, and monastic institutions.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


be done for you. Perhaps, however, it might 
do you some good to ‘christen’ you over 
again. ‘That is the only thing that can be of 
any service to you, and | strongly recommend 
you to try it.” Theclergyman said, he could 
not do it, as she did not live in his parish; 
“but,” he said, ** she ought to apply to her own 
clergyman, who no doubt, would readily render 
her the assistance required.”——London Patriot. 


Wuat WILL THE Bisuors Do?—We are in- 


Aveust, 1843.—The month just closed has been 
remarkable for flocds, tornadoes, extreme heat, 
deaths by lightning, and accidents, and various 
other disasters. On the 5th the city of Philadel- 
phia and vicinity was visited with a tremendous 
rain storm, doing immense damage. After the storm 
of the 5th, the weather continued unsettled until 
the 12th. From the 12th to the 20th, it was mostly 
clear, and very warm. ‘There was a shower on the 
evening of the 14th, 19th, and 20th; and on the 
22d the city of New York and adjacent places were 
visited with a severe storm of rain which overflow- 


-seems that Joe had taken offence at the collector on 


buffeted the storms of fifty-five years, and during 
the lapse of that time, has borne fruit in its season, 
every productive year. 
the farm containing it, since his infancy, and bears 
testimony to its age and good qualities—past and 
present.— Washington (Pa.) Reporter. 


lishment, owned by the New England Silk Com- 


tion. The Company manufactures about one hun- 
dred pounds daily, and the mill, when in full ope- 
ration, will turn out ten times that amount. 


the New York Journal of Commerce, in a letter 
dated Worcester, Massachusetts, August 26th, 


nessed a phenomenon of the most singular nature 
and Startling interest. I was standing in the door, 
engaged in conversation, when my attention was ar- 
rested by a little gossamer-like veil of luminous 
haze which entirely obscured the planet Jupiter and 
two bright stars closely contiguous. The sky was 
cloudless, and the planet,a minute before, was 
glowing with all its refulgencein the heavens. The 


was apparently Jess than three degrees in diameter, 
and not so dense as the nebula cf the milky-way, 
a circumstance which drew my attention to the phe- 
nomenon. 


surprise. 


appeared to consume it, while Jupiter apparently 


chronicles the following incident ata fire in Broad- 


THE 


were givet to the world, the: horrors it would on- 
fold would make men’s flesh to tremble, and their 
hair to stand owend. ‘We have had opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with certain transactions 
of this Company, and we'may, ata fupre period, 
offer some remarks on the state of the Indians and 
the Half-breeds in the Hadson Bay Contry, en: 
also some specimens of the mode in which the Ho- 
nourable Company get rid of the troublesome ri- 
vals who dare to compete with them in the Far 
Trade. 

Occupations 1x Cincinnats.—The occupations 
of professional’ men and tradesmen in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, are thus enumerated :—Clergymen, 72 ; Law- 
yers, 96; Physicians, 94; Judges, Teachers, Edi- 
tors, Authors, Artists, &c., 230. The above c'ass, 
although weak iu numbers, principally influence so- 


ciety. With few exceptions, they are educated, Lownds attended. The accused was brought into 


aud intelligent persons. ‘There are dealers in goods 
of every description, from books to lumber, 781 ; 
Clerks and Book-keepers, 945; River men, 570. 
These results give Professional men, 492; Trades- 
men, 2296. otal, 2788. All these, however, are 
only about one-fifth part of the active men in Cin- 
cinnati. The residue are engaged in the Mechanic 
Arts, Manufactures, as Labourers, &c. &c. 


Joz Smitu.—The Jacksonville Hlinoian, of the 
10th ult. says—“ A gentleman of this town, who 
has just returned frum a visit to Carthage, states 
that considerable excitement exists in Hancock 
county, on account of a gross outrage committed by 
Joe Smith, upon the collector of that county. It 


account of the manner in which he had discharged 
his duty, in reference to some of the prophet’s lots 
in Nauvoo; and, during a recent visit of the collec- 
tor to that city, he wae attacked and cruelly beaten 
by Joe in presence of several hundred of his faith- 
ful. The collector had been quite ill for some 
weeks. and was scarcely able to travel at the time 
the outrage was perpetrated. From the statement 
of our informant, we shall not be surprised to hear 
of Joe’s sudden disappearance shortly.” 


Deatns rrom Licutning.—On Friday about 12 
o’clock, during the thunder storm, the house of 
Mrs. Coghill, (situated on Adams’s hill, overlook- 
ing the valley) waa struck by lightning, sad her- 
self and her widowed daughter, Mrs. Sarah John- 
son, were killed by the fluid in its descent. It 
struck on the combe of the house, descended on the 
€ast side to a window in the second story, at which 
Mrs. Johnson was standing, and streck her dead ; 
it descended thence in a straight line to the window 
of the story below, at which stood Mrs. Coghill, 
and struck her dead too. Mrs. Coghill had a daugh- 
ter and son, the daughter shared her fate, the son 
was present to witness the awful deaths of his mo- 
ther and sister.— Richmond Compiler. | 

A Tree or THe O_pen Time.—Mr. John Sphar, 
of East Pike Run township, has a peach tree on his 
prethises, occupying an eminent position several 
hundred feet from the river. Its venerable form has 


Mr. Sphar has resided on 


evidence was insufficient. 


jah Hicks, and Isaac Bushyhead were murdered on 
the 8th ult., at one of the precincts, during the elec- 
tion. 
ceased were arming and collecting for the purpose 
of arresting the murderers ; and that the friends of 
the murderers were also collectiug for the purpose 
of defending and protecting them.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


thought, too, that moro good food for eattle,| 
and at less expense, can he taised from a.given| 
quantity of grauad planted in tomatoes, than from 
any other vegetable known in the Soathera country, 


First Demanp on Encuanp THE, 
ton Treaty.—We have been favoured with the 
perusal of a letter from Benjamin Hays, dated Lon-' 
don, Avgust 18th, 1843. Ourreaders will recollect 
that this officer, in company with Oliver M. 
Lownds, Esq., was employed by J. Little & Co. of 
this city, to proceed to England, and under the late 
treaty arrest a man named John Clinton akas John 
Reed, who is charged with having committed a 
series of forgeries, to a large amount, upon Messrs. 
Little & Co. On their arrival there, and stating 
the nature of their visit, a day was specified for the 
appearance of the two parties. Messrs. Hays and 


a room, where there were forty or fifty persons, and 
he was immediately identified by Mr. Hays as 
Clinton... Mr. Lowndes was then examined, but his 
An application was thea 
made to have him remanded until the 5th of Octo- 
ber next, in order to give time to send to the United 
States for other evidence, which application was 
granted.—New York Express. 

Sate or THe Burraro anp Niacara Fats 
Roap.—This road, together with the real estate, car 
houses, &c., was sold a few days since at public 
auction for $7200. The road is twenty-two miles 
in length, and is said to have originally cost $100- 
000.— Buffalo Gazelle. 

American Goovs.—The Toronto (Upper Canada) 
Herald says that nine hundred and thirty packages 
of American goods have already been received at 
that city, the duty on which was about £800. The 
Herald further says, that ** the coarser kind of cot- 
ton goods of the United States are likely to rival 
“i manufacture of Great Britain in this mar- 

et.” 

Tue Caeroker Troustes.— The report that 
John Ross, the head chief of the Cherokees, had 
heen murdered by his ee oe does not 
receive confirmation; but the ‘facts which gave 
rise to it are even more appalling., _The following 
paragraph affords some insiyht into the cause of these 
troubles :—** The last Arkansas Intelligencer states 
that the Cherokees have elected John Ross their 
Principal Chief, and George Lowry Second Chief, 
by a majority of eight hundred votes; and that Mr. 
Ross has a majority in the Committee and Council. 
The same paper announces that it has received va- 
rious rumours of disturbances among the Cherokees ; 
that David Vann, the Treasurer of the Nation, Eli- 


It further learns that the friends of the de- 


Sewine Sitx.—The Dedham Silk factory estab- 


pany, which has been unoccupied for several years, 
has recently been re-opened, and is now in opera- 


OgescuRaTiIon oF JupiTreER.—A correspondent of 


1843, says :—About 10 o’clock last evening, I wit- 


veil, which had so suddenly bid it from our sight, 


Nor did it move over the face of the 


In a few ininutes the phenomenon was re- 
peated, with an effect that filled ua with awe and 
Its appearance now might partially cor- 
respond with that of the José star in the constellation 
of Cassiopeia, which disappeared in 1573 amid the 
successive phases of a tremendous conflagration, 
with this particular exception only: the star was 
nearly six months in expiring amid the flames that 


went through all the stages of the same phenomenon 
in less than a minute. 


An Incipent aT a Fire.—The New York Express| 


way:—* The flames were rushing in a perfect 
flood from the front of the building, and dreadful 
screams from a woman and child were heard. It 
was discovered that the husband and father had es- 
caped, but dared not return, and was wringing his 
hand on the sidewalk, in despair. Messrs. Bennett,| 
Tibbels, and Freeman, of No. 22, rushed to the res- 
cue, and with difficulty reached the anfortunate suf- 
ferers. They caught the woman just as she was 
about falling overpowered by the heat and smoke, 
and bore her and her child in safety over the rear 
buildings. In three minutes more they must have 
perished. The woman svon afterward sunk and re- 
sae medical care, but she is now doing well. 

ne of those that rescued her. was also nearly over- 


19, and arrived at Boston on Sunday September 3d, 
bringing Liverpool papers to the 19th, and London 
to the evening of the 18th of August. 
passengers we observe the name of Horsley Palmer, 
Esq., late Governor of the Bank of England. Mr. 
Palmer is a large holder of American securities, 
especially of Pennsylvania Scrip. We have heard 
it stated that he was coming to reside in this coun- 
try. 


daily sales at Liverpool were to a fair extent, and 
prices up to the 17th appear to have been well sus- 
tained at an advance of 1-8d. per pound. 


Great Western to that of the Britannia appears to 
have been fine, and the prospects of the crops bet- 
ter. 
duty-paid foreign was quoted on the 8th as 6d. to Is. 
lower. 


Britannia, the underwriters at Lloyd’s had received 
accounts containing information of twelve melan- 
choly shipwrecks, attended with a very serious loss 
of human life. 

A turn-out of the operatives at Aslton-under-| 
Lyne, near Manchester, had occurred—but was fol- 
poe like a cloud, but melted away like a dying| lowed by no serious results. | 

alo. 
unabated zeal and success. 
that has yet been held took place on Tara Hill, a 
place remarkable in Irish history, on the festival of 
the Assumption, 
meeting in all the papers, represent it as having 
possessed the deepest and most momentous interest. 
Letters have been received by O’Connell, and read 
at the Repeal, meetings, from sym 
France, offering aid and shelter if it shall be need- 
ed to the Repealers of Ireland. 
Justices still continues. 


gent, Gen. Espartero, has left the Kingdom and 
gone to England. 


before announced, viz. from Bombay to the 19th of 


was rundown by the French steam frigate Veloce, off 
Carthagena, on the night of July 23d. The Lizard 
went down almost immediately, but only one life 
was lost; Lieut. Postle and the crew being rescued 
and taken to Gibraltar by the Veloce. 


Parliament, in answer to a speech from Lord Ro- 
den, that the British Government were fully pre- 
pared to maintain peace in Ireland, forcibly if they 


will reckon with them for all they have recent- 
ty done; but no man, they conceive, can right- 
fully attempt to disturb or annoy them in wha! 
they regard as the course of present duty ; and 
any attempt to do so would, they submit, be all 
the more strikingly unjust, if practised under 
colour of law. 

A proprietor of many parishes cannot claim 
a right so to mould the minds of his tenantry, 
‘as that they may take the stamp of his religious 


formed that a paper containing the signatures 
of nearly one thousand of the clergy to a pro- 
lest against Tractarianism has been withdrawn 
from circulation in consequence of the earnest 
remonstrances of several of the bishop;:. If 
these bishops are not prepared with any public 
act of their own as a substitute, they incura 
fearful responsibility. A recently published 
letter of Professor Garbett’s would seem to im- 
ply an apprehension of the signatures being 
outweighed by the ominous silence of the ma- 


ed the city, and filled the basements and cellars of 
houses in many parts of the city with water. The 
weather was as oppressively hot as any month of 
August for the last twenty years, with the excep- 
tion of August, 1838, which was two degrees 
warmer. The medium or average temperature of 
the month just closed was 75. That of 1842 was 
72; of 1841 was 71; of 1840 was 74; of 1839 
was 70; of 1838 was 77; of 1837 was 74; of 
1836 was 67 only! ‘The quantity of rain that fell 
during the month was nine and a quarter inches. 
That which fell in August, 1842, was 33 inches. 


he nay reason with them, but more he cannot! 


tempt to rob them of a privilege which they 
have receivéd [rom heaven. 


according to the dictates of his conscience.— 
“Should any of this class control their inferiors 


world condemn them for such inconsistency and 
religious opinions by such means, must obvious- 


~we regard as error, it must be by an appeal to 
‘his understanding and. heart. oth 
pliances ‘he justly regards as proclaiming the 


-ed by such instruments ; and while he will be 


to the doctrine he has embraced. 


“es in the comeunity, which it will be 
to-remove: For this evil we cannot hold our-| more 


opinions. Any endeavour on his part todo so 
would’be as hopeless as it would be-sinful. ‘They 
may be as diligent in their cullings as he could 
wish ; he may know with heartfelt satisfaction 
that in their dwellings the Scriptures are often 
read, and that the duties of the family altar are 
not forgotten ; and yet he may find that they 
do not agree with him entirely on the most im- 
portant of all concerns. He may regret this ; 


with justice venture to do, for this plain rea- 
son, that he is not the Lord of their conaciences. 
‘Legally he may remove them from his lands, 
or refuse them all means of worshipping God} 
in the way and form that they think most scrip- 
tural, but his doing so would be an unjust.at- 


Many of the land- 
owners of Scotland know the value of this pri-| 
vilege for themselves. They are Dissenters 
from the Church established by law in this part 
of the united kingdom, and they exhibit in their 
own persons examples of the right that every 
man has in this happy land, to..worship ‘(God 


ja station or their dependents, when claiming 
the same spiritual liberty, will not an impartial 


injustice? 
Besides, any attempt to check the growth of 


ly be unsuccessful, ‘If the most unlettered pex- 
sant in’our land is to be reclaimed from what 


Any other ap- 
weakness of the cause that needs to be support- 


-glienated in affection from any one who can re- 
sort to such expedients, he will be more riveted 
‘Phe history 
of Scotland has long ago proved, that the mere 
force of secular power cannot bury a-religion, 
and that every effort to do so always leads to 
“the most fatal results. | 
ig a view of ihe subject which the Com- 
mission would respectfully press .on the atten- 
tion of those for whom this - Address is design- 
-ed. - Every man feels that religion is his own 


“business, and even an indirect allempt on the}. 


rtof the -higher classes to interfere with the 
-yights°of ‘conscience, will strely'lead to a dislo- 
‘cation af the different orders of society. The 
-yecent separation of so many ministers and peo- 
the Establishment on conscientious 
2 has already unavoidably created some 


feelings of alienation the various ¢lass- 


jority. —Ozford Chronicle. 

Tue Vice-CHANCELLOR AND THE TRACTA- 
RIAN AppReEssors.—TIhe long-threatened ad- 
dress to the Vice-Chancellor, signed by between 
two and three hundred Puseyite members of 
Convocation, demanding the grounds of con- 
demnation of their idol’s sermon, was last week 
presented to the Vice-Chancellor. Among the 
signatures is that of a certain Cabinet Minister, 
and future candidate for the representation of 
the University; and also that of a learned 
Judge, brother to a ci-devant Puseyite Colonial 
Bishop. We are informed that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s reply was a dignified and cutting rebuke 
of the effrontery of these gentlemen, who are, 
doubtless, like Dr. Pusey, ‘‘ at a loss to con- 
ceive (see Dr. Pusey’s Protest) what can be 
construed as at variance with the formularies 
of the Church ;” that is, as interpreted by 
Tract 90.—Ozford Chronicle. 


Puseyire Attempts To Corrupt THE Press. 
—In looking over a file of the London Standard, 
we were struck with the following leading ar- 
ticle in reference to the machinations of the 
Puseyites : 

‘“« We have said that we have reason to dislike 
and suspect Dr. Pusey’s party. In justice to 
ourselves we will now state what these reasons 
are. or years we have been persecuted with 
letters blaming our neutrality on the Tract con- 
troversy, and angrily remonstrating against the 
opposition which we have given to the doctrines 
of the Tracts, as often as we have been com- 
pelledto notice them. All these letters, whether 
fawning or insolent, have, without a single ex- 
ception, appealed to our pecuniary interests. 
Bribes have not been directly offered, but bribes 
have been not less plainly intimated. Threats, 
ton, have-been held out not less liberally ; and, in 
one word, we will say that ina long and pretty 
extensive experience of the relations between 
the press and the public, we have never seen 
anything approaching to the efforts that have 
been made to corrupt the Standard by the 
views of this particular party. We cannot 
think well of a party resorting to such means ; 
we cannot help resenting the insult offered to 
us in the hope of being able to corrupt this 
journal.” 

This-vile. attempt to corrupt and intimidate 
the: press, bears such a close affinity to what 
-we have ourselves experienced of Pusey ite prac- 
tices, that we quole if as.a warning to the 
press generally, and hope that all contempo- 
the. infamous usurpation over free discussion 
which ‘an intolerant priesthood, is now insidi- 
ously labouring to effect. -‘This warning is the 


‘Courier speaks of this Company as follows :—The 


raries will spurn, asthe Sjandard has done.) to Canada. 
‘ trade, prevented, for years, the settlement of the 


, as, by the Puseyite doctrine,| alike of God and man; and, if its secret 


In 1841, 9 inches. In 1840, 54 inches. 


Wootten Manuractores.—The manufacture of 
domestic carpeting, says the Portlard (Maine,) 
Advertiser, is fast attaining a firm and prosperous 
position. It is observed that the importation of the 
lower priced carpeting has now entirely ceased ; and 
we were recently informed by a carpet manufactn- 
rer and dealer in New York, that they are now 
bringing out at several establishments in this coun- 
try, superior articles of Brussels carpet. 


Procress or Astronomy.—The Foreign Quarter- 
ly states that Sir John Herschel! has observed in the 
Southern Hemisphere, about 2500 nebulz, and 2000 
double siars. He has detected among them, ample 
evidence of that change and revolution which his 
father sugvested. It is understood, that the sole 
object of Sir John’s labours, is to complete those of 
his father; which, should he live to do, his work 
will become one of the most remarkable monuments 
of modern science. 


Fiast IN THE Nortawest.—Detroit 
was settled by French missionaries and traders, as 
early as 1720. The first permanent settlement was 
made at Detroit 1701. Michilimackinak was found- 
ed in 1671, by Father pag a missionary.— 
The fort was built by La Salle in 1679. A fort 
near the present site of Rockford, in Illinois, was 
also built by him, in the same year. The first set- 
tlement at Green Bay was made by the French 
about 1670. 

Coraection.—The Rev. Mr. Pennington (colour- 
ed) of Hartford, in acard in the Courant, contra- 
dicts the remour that the degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred on him in England. He says sucha compli- 
ment was spoken of or contemplated * by those sus- 
taining highly respectable literary connections, but 
at my own request it was dropped.” : 

A New Corative Process.— Mr. John Wise made 
his forty-second balloon ascension from Lancaster, 
Pa., on Saturday last, and after remaining in the 
air an hour, he descended safely, nine miles from 
Lancaster, on the Reading road. In giving an _ac- 
count of this ascension, he notices the fact that the 
action of the vital organs is augmented by the dimi- 
nution of the atmospheric pressure, and that his as- 
censions are always followed by a voracious ap 
tite and thirst. He is of opinion that invalids la- 
bouring under chronie diseases would derive great 
benefit from an occasional ascension with a skilful 
seronaut, and concludes his letter as follows :—* J 
have seriously thought of constructing a balloon for 
invalids, and should I bring it into practical opera- 
tion I feel so sanguine of its usefulness, that ] 
would undertake to cure dyspepsia, on the condi- 
tions of no cure no pay.” Hereafter, then, we 
shall -hear of consumptive patients going to the 
Moon instead of te the South of Europe; to the 
planet Jupiter, in place of Florida.—N. Y. Ev. Post. 


Tae Hupson’s Bay Company.—The Montreal 


Hudson’s Bay Company has, in every respect, been 
It has robbed us. of the For} 


Saguenay, and crippled our fisheries. In its trane- 
actions it has exhibited a disregard of the lawe 
“history 


P®-| these two tribes of Indians. : 


whelimed by the smoke and necessary exertion, and 
was sick for several hours, but, we are happy to 
learn, is recovering. Such noble instances of daring 
and humanity traly deserve to be recorded.” 


American Cortons.—There seems to be little 
doubt that we shall soon drive a profitable export 
trade with England, in home manufactured cotton 
sheetings and shirtings. Orders from London, for 
upwards of a thousand bales of low priced cottons, 
have recently been received in Boston. With Chi- 
na, too, there is every prospect of a brisk trade in 
the same articles. With the material, comparatively 
speaking, at our own doors, and all the new improve- 
ments in machinery at command, we see no reason 
why we should not break up the monopoly which 
England and France have so long enjoyed, in sup- 
plying the Western market with cotton fabrics. 
The difference in wages here and in Europe, is not 
of the same eonsequence now that it was fifteen 
years ago. Manual labour has been, to a great 
extent, superseded by machinery, aod all that is to 
be done by machinery, can be accomplished as 
cheaply here as in England. . 


Important Decision.—We learn from the Louis-| 
ville Journal, that on the 25th ult., the Chancellor 
of Kentucky, the Hon. George M. Bibb, decided 
the great case of Huth vs. the Bank of the United 
States. By a statute of Kentucky, whenever adebtor 
makes a fraudulent disposition of his property, his 
creditor may file a bill in chancery and attach, 
whether his debt be due or not due. Under that 
statute, Louis Huth filed his bill and attached for 
about $80,000 upon bonds maturing in 1847. The 
attachment was made upon the allegation that the 
bank had made fraudulent assignments of its pro- 
perty, and the bill attacked especially the deed of 
trust made at Philadelphia, on the 6th of June, 
1841, to Bacon, Symington & Robins, This case 
was recently argued, and the Chancellor decided 
the deed to be void, and that the plaintiff’s attach- 
ment was well and properly sued out. The coun-| 
sel for the defendants immediately ordered a writ of 
error to the Court of Appeals. 

Inpian Councit.—A Grand Cooncil of the Choc- 
taw Indians still remaining in Mississippi, was 
lately in session at the Yazoo Gld Towns; about) 
five thousand persons in attendance. Governor 
Tucker and his Attorney General were there, as 
also an agent of the United States, to induce them 
to sell out the lands they yet own in that State and 
go west. 


Peace BETWEEN THE INDIANS.—A treaty of 
has been concluded between the Sioux and Chippe- 
wa tribes of Indians, under the auspices of the Uni- 
ted States. The treaty was concluded on the 4th 
ult., and has been sent to Washington. A sangui- 
nary hostility has prevailed for many years between 


Iron SreamBoats.—Within eighteen months, 
quite a large business has grown up in this country 
in the manufacture of Iron Steamboats. Captain 
Stockton, we believe, brought over the first model 
from England, Captain Ericsson, with his propeller, 
following ahout the same time or soon after. The 
Phoenix Foundry, in West street, has built six or 
seven iron steamers since that time, and bas more 
in contemplation. All these iron boats have the 

ropeller. The sheets or sheathing come from 
Pennsyl vania, and the bars of iron knees from Rich- 
mond, Virginia.—N. Y. Express. 
New Use or tae Tomato.—The Cheraw Ga-| 
zette states that, in addition to the advantages of 
the tomato for table use, the vine is of great value} 
as food for catile, especially cows. It is stated that] 
a cow fed on tomato vines will give more milk, and 
yield butter of finer flavour, and in greater abun-| 
dance, than on any other long feed ever tried.. Itis 


must, peaceably if they could. 


have had a meeting at Belfast, and passed strong 
resolutions against Repeal. 
does not make much progress in the north. 


anxious to resume his seat upon the woolsack. 
perance career almost as triumphantly in England 


as he did in Ireland) ‘Thousands heretofore vota- 
ries of Bacchus, have signed the pledge. . 


state: toll-houses, and toll-gates are constantly 
coming under the new regime of ** Rebecca and 


crews of two coasting vessels by the natives. 


The steamship Britannia Jeft Liverpool August 


Among the 


The 


In cotton there was no particular change. 


The weather from the time of the departure of the 
Flour at Liverpool was difficult of sale, and 


During the week previous to the sailing of the 


In Ireland, the Repeal agitation continues with 
The greatest gathering 


The accounts given of this great 


pathizers tn 
The dismissal of 


The Revolution in Spain is complete. The Re- 


No later mail had arrived from India than that 


une. | 
Her Britannic Majesty’s steam vessel, the Lizard, 


Lord Wellington had declared in his place in 


The conservative nobility in the north of Ireland 
The Repeal cause 


Among the political rumours is one that Lord 
Brougham is busily intriguing, and very painfully 


Father Matthew appears to be pursuing his tem- 


The South of Wales continues in a disturbed 


her Daughters,” and the Government seems to pos- 
sess no energy in maintaining the laws, So great 
is the animosity of the Welsh people against the 
metropolitan police sent among them, that it is pro- 
posed to withdraw them entirely, and substitute 
Welsh conscripts in their place. 

It is stated in the London Times, that in some 
parts of Wales, at a distance from the limekilns. 
the farmers have to pay for every five pounds worth 
of lime for manure, six pounds tn turnptkes! 

A great meeting of pitmen engaged in the collier- 
ies was held on the 6th ult. at Black Fell, about 
four miles from Newcastle, for the purpose of 
forming a union to protect the rates of wages.— 
More than twenty thousand were present. 3 

An Athens journal, the Telegraph, of July 29th 
says: * Never were the people of Greece reduced 
to such distress as at present. Even.in the time of| 
the holy struggle their situation was not so deplor- 
able. Moved were they then in want of bread. 
Now there are many who have no other food than 

There have been further disturbances in Syria. 
A ak of Maronites attacked and defeated a party 
of Turks and Arnauts near Balbec. 

Latest accounts from Circassia do not represent 
the Russians as making any great progress in their 
last great attempt to re-conquer the hardy moun- 
taineers. 

The estates and property of the British Iron 
Company, which cost them £1,644.726 16s. 4d., 
and which were valued in 1841 at £1,078,667, are 
now offered for £200,000. 

Massecre in the South Seas.—Papers have been 
received from Sydney, New South Wales, up to 
April 26, containing an account of the murder of the 


There have been serious commotions at Lubec, 
originating in the discontent of some svuldiers with 
the clothes supplied to them by the contractors. 
The Senate was obliged to resort to severe mea- 
sures of repression, and peace was restored. 

Mr. O'Connell took up the slavery question again 
at the meeting of the Dublin Repeal Asscciation, 
August 5, charging the Irish in America with treat- 
ing the unfortur.ate men of colour worse than they 
were treated by any others. He said he could feel 
no sympathy for men who acted so basely. Speak- 
ing of the repeal agitation dying away, as hoped by 
the ministry of England, he said that he had then 
no less than eleven invitations to attend great repeal 
gatherings, and by the time he got through them, 
he should no doubt have eleven more. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

- Parliament has been unusually busy in discuss- 
‘ing and acting upon various questions of interest. 
In the debate on Irish affairs, Lord Brougham spoke 
of the speeches of + a person named Tyler, said to 
he the son of the Accidental President of the Uni-| 
ted States”—but passed them over. by saying that 
“ no one was answerable for the fooleries—the ex- 
cessive fooleries, of his family.” He refused to be- 
lieve that President Tyler was the author of the 


| ed at more than 500,000; the reports say that the 


‘peal mottos, and beneath the canvass and on the 


on the top breaks in upon the sight on all sides. 


to encompass portions of no less than twelve coun-| 


us as * the spot where fifty cf the boys were buried 
in one grave, who were shot at the hattle fought 
there at the time of the troubles in °98.’ 
north of the hill were erected two platforms—one 
for the accommodation of ladies, and the other ca- 
pable of containing five hundred persons, for the 
speakers and other leading characters. 


and presented himself, the scene was truly an ex- 
traordinary one. 
who have witnessed the ebullition of Irish 
The masses of the peasantry, in particular, seemed 
to bound from the ground in their excitement. 


in comparison with some of his discourses on simi- 
lar occasions. 
responsibility rested upon him, and that his pro- 
| vince was rather to guide and control than to excite. 
Yet his Janguage was triumphant and full of econfi- 
dence.’ He argued at some Jength that the union 
was unjust, and therefore not binding on the Irish 
people; then dwelt upon the mischiefs it had caused 
to Ireland, and concluded thus :— 


suppose fur a moment that he could put down such 
a struggle as this for liberty.—The ooly thing he 
feared was the conduct of some raffians who were 
called ribandmen. 
blackguards, for he had traced them from Manehes- 
ter. 
would be the duty of every repealer, where he 
knew or by any means could diseover one of them, 
immediately to hand him over to justice and the 
law. 
could injure the great and religious cause in which 
he was now engaged, and in which he had the peo. 
ple of Ireland at his back. 


of union was a nullity—but in seeking for repeal/ 
he did not waut them to disobey the law. 
vised them -to obey the law until he had the words 
of their beloved Queen to tell them that they should 
have a parliament of their own. 
bless her—would yet tell them that they should 
have a legislature of theirown. Three cheers for 
the Queen. On the 2d of January last he had ealled 
this the repeal year, and he was laughed at for do- 
ing so; were 
now his tora to laugh. 


time to order her Ministers to issue writs, which 
heing signed by the Lord Chancellor, the Irish Par- 
liament could at once be convened without the ne-} 
cessity of applying to the English legislature to re- 
peal what they appeared to eunsider a valid act of 


Union, 


who had recently been deprived of the commission 

of the peace had been appointed by the Repeal As- 

sociation to settle any disputes which might arise 

among the repealers in their respective localities —| 
On next Monday, persons would be appointed to 

settle disputes without expense, and he called on 

every man who was the friend of Ireland, to have 

hts disputes settled by arbitrators. 
was now in a position to announce to them, that in}, 
twelve months more they would not be without 

having a hurrah for the Parliament in College-| 
green. 
learned gentleman, stood by me long—stand by me 
a little longer, and Ireland shal] be again a nation.” 
The multitude then quietly dispersed. 


South Wales still continue,and have hitherto de-| 
fied the most energetic measures employed to put 


them down. 
evils under which the people of Wales now groan. 


Swansea, owing to the great fal] in the price of that 
article, have found themselves under the necessity 
of reducing their workmen’s wages. A turn-out has 
been the consequence, and several thousands of 
them are voluntarily without employment. But this 
strike, there is too much reason to fear, will te 
thrown into insignificance by the miners and col- 
liers, who are associating together throughout Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, for the openly avowed 
tes of a simultaneons turn-out throughout the 


organized, and have already. enrolled frem 30,000 to 


departments are most cheering, and the crops, al- 


Repeal letter published over his name, A spicited} 
debate was had uwpon the Washington Treaty as 
connected with the surrender of fugitive slaves. 
The Attorney General gave_his opision that they 
could not be surrendered. Lord Palmerston made 
avery able speech on the affairs of Servia, into 
which he wove a fierce assault on the Government, 
Mr. D'Ieraeli followed in the same strain, and took 
the house by surprise with a speech of great ability 
and independence. In the debates upon the state 
of Irish affairs, the do-nothing policy of the Go- 
vernment has been attacked with great bitterness. 

Parliament was to. be prorogued by the Queen in 
person on the 24th ult, | 

The Irish Arms Bill finally passed the House of 
Commons on the 9th. Ayes 125, nays 59. 

The greatest of the repeal gatherings was held 
at Tara, some sixteen or eighteen miles from Dub- 
lin, on the 15th August. Tara, as our readers pro- 
bably know, was the ancient seat of Jreland’s roy- 
alty, and as such is held in great reverence by al! 
trve Milesians. ‘The rumber present was estimat- 


whole population of Dublin had proceeded in a 
body to the place of meeting, and along the whole 
extent of the road was an unbroken line of carriages. 
The reporter of the London Herald says :— 

The Hill of Tara, when it came in view, pre- 
sented the appearance of- an encampment. The 
southern side was completely covered with the can- 
vass of tents, over which fluttered banners with re- 


field outside, ample viands seemed to have been pro- 
vided by thrifty dealers. The ascent to this cele- 
brated hill is so gradual by the southern road, that 
one is not prepared for the extended prospect, which 


The view is only limited by the horizon, and 
passing over lands of the richest pasturage, is said 


ties. The plain, on the summit of the hill, compri- 
ses fifteen acres, but on these it is vain you seek 
for any sign or relic of thatextensive regal residence 
so proudly spoken of in Irish story, if we except 
two mounds, one of which a peasant pointed out to 


To the 


When Mr. O'Connell ascended the platform, 


It can only be conceived by those 
eling. 


Mr. O’Connell’s speech was grave and decorous 


He seemed to feel that a treunendous 


It was idle for any minister or statesman to 


He knew there were such 


They were most dangerous characters, and it 
The ribandmen only by their proceedings 


‘*He had proclaimed trom that spot that the act 
He ad- 


The Queen, God 


they laughing now? No; it was 


* The Queen had the undoubted prerogative at any 


‘- He had to inform them that all the magistrates| 


You have, concluded the honourable and 


Disturbances and Strikes.—Fhe Rebecca riots in 


Another event has eomplicated the 


‘The copper masters of the neighbourhood of 


nited Kingdom. They. are said to be thoronghly 


40,000 members. 3 
FRANCE. 


From France, the news is of little interest. — 
Queen Christina is still busy in striving to recover| 
power in Spain, and rumours of the marriage of her 
daughter are still rife. ‘The French have establish- 
ed a camp on the frontiers of Tunis to watch the 
movements of the tribes of that regency. 

The Weather and Harvest in France.—A Ictter 
from Paris, dated August 15th says: ** The weather 
for the last ten days has heen delightful for the har- 
vest; very hotand dry. The crops of wheat round 
Paris are beyond an average; it is clean and good, 
the ears are well filled, but the grain is smaller than 
usual. The reports from the different agricultural 


though not quite so large as in some years, are in 
general beyond the average. 


SPAIN. 


The revolution had been brought to a sort of cli- 
max and rest, by the declaration of the Ministry, in 
the name of the nation, to the young Queen, that It 
was the wish of the nation that she should assume 
the government, and consider herself as having at- 
tained her majority. This was done on the 8th of 
August, in the presence of Don Francisco de Paula, 
the Queen’s uncle, his wife and son, of all the for- 
eign diplomatic representatives, the civic and mili- 
tary authoritiee, and the principal nobility. Order 
had been restored in all parts of the kingdom except 


Galicia, where some rival juntas were still qnennt sep 9 


ling among themselves, but a strong division of 
troops had marched to quiet the “faeciosos. 
Espartero has issued a proclamation declaring 
that he has been shamefully abandoned by his 
friends, and has thus been forced to seek refuge in 
a foreign country. He arrived at Lisbon on the 7th 
ult., but had not obtained permission to disea.bark. 


He had therefore sailed for England, 


FROM SIERRA LEONE. 


Dates from Sierra Leone to the Ist of Jnly have 
been received. The Brazilian barque Confidencia 
was taken into that port on the 20th June, having 
been captured on the 17th March by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Lilly, off Quillemane river, in the 
Mozambique channel. She had plenty of slave 
irons on board, but no slaves. On the 23d of June, 
the Brazilian schooner Esperance was also taken 
into Sierra Leone, having been captured on the 29th 


May by Her Britannic Majesty’s brig Spy, off Popo.| $ 


She also was fully equipped as a slaver, but had no 
slaves on board. Both the above vessels were con- 


demned, also two schooners. 


FROM DOMINGO, 


An arrival at New York from St. Domingo reports) 


a revolt at AuxCayes. thecitizens and soldiers 
had been ordered to march upon the disturbed pro- 
vince, and were waiting the arrival of Gen. Revere, 
who was absent quelling a riot caused by the Span- 


jards in thenorth, ‘The patriots at Aux Cayes were). 


‘commanded 


_ Creek do. $1.25, amount $4, per Rev. Thos. 
_ Allentown ch. N. 3. per Rev. H. Perkins $20. Truro ch, 


He believed he| $2351 
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an engagement with the rebels, who lost one héndred 
and five killed, on a large number wounded. The 
secret of the affair ia that the mulattoes have 
all the best cflices, and the negroes proper have ihe 
lower grades ; of course rotation is demanded by. 
the onts and refused by the ins. The result of 
the quarrel is of no, consequence, as it is among” 
themselves, 


FROM MEXICO AND TEXAS. . 


The New Orleans papers of the 28th August 
have some interesting items of news from Terns — 
Commissioners have been appointed to negociate an. 
armistice between ‘Texas and Mexico, preparatory 
to a treaty to be submitted to the mediatibn of 
France, Great Britain, and the United States. A. 
Texas paper gives the following as the precise 
terms of the communication of Santa Ana to the 
British Minister relative to the Armistice: | c 

“Santa Ana in a verbal conversation with the, 
British Chargé at Mexico, said“ You inform 
General Houston, that if he suspend hosiilisies on 
the part of Texas, J will suspend them on the part, 
of Mexico, and that I will receive commiisstonerd 
from him to negociate as to the terms of the armis- 
tice; and that I will, also receive propositions from. 
him for a permanent peaee, but will not entertain 
any proposition having for its object the separation 
of the department of Texas from Mexico. 


MARRIED. 


At Newark, Delaware, on the 24th ult, by the Rev. 
Isaac W. K. Handy Mr. Luxx C. Graves, of Berlin, Mary- 
land, to Miss Cuartorre Keruraw Hanpy, youngest 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Handy, of Newark, 

At Pleasant Hill, near Washir gton city, D. C., on the 29h, 
ult., by the Kev. Isaac W. K.- Francis 8. Dun 
HaM, Of Berlin, Maryland, to Miss Lzan Ann W. Hanpy, 
eldest daughter of Samuel W. Handy, Esq. 


DIED. 


In New Alexandria, Westmoreland county, Penney! vania, 
on t of August, MartHa Terressa, youngest daugh- 
and JANE in the six 
month of her = » thou m days 

On the 28h of August, Joun infent son of 

the ’ August, in Greens Penneylvani 
Mrs. Mary wife of Sarre AGNEw, eldest daughter of Rew. 
James Graham. in the 39th year of her age.— Communicated, 


Penn Square Presbyterian Church. 


There will be service To-morrow (Sabbath) ev , 10th 
inst., at a quarter betore eight o'clock, in the Penn Square 
Presbyterian church, Broad, above street, Phila- 
de!phia. 

Presbytery of Long Island. 
The Presbytery of Long Island will hold its: fail meeting 


at South Haven, on the third ‘Tuesday (19th,) of September, 
at twoo'clock, P. M. - Stated Clerk. 


= 


Synod of Indiana. 


The Synod of Indiana will meet at Indianapolis, ou the 
first Thursday of October at 31 o'clock, A. M. oar 


Acknowledgment. 


Mr. Editor—Permit me to express my obligation to the 
church ef Lower Marsh Creek, Adams 
nia, for their contmbution of Fifty dollars, to constitute me an 
Honorary Member of the Board of Education. 1 value this 
not so much asa token of respect to myself, as of the inte- 
rest of the people in the important cause of Beneficiary edu- 

D. D. 


cation, CLARK. 
2 
Board of Education. 
Acknowledgment of moneys received during the month of 
August, 1843. 


Through Rev. W. D. Snodgrass, D. D., Troy, N. ¥. $18.75, 
Do. Rev. J. S. Woods, Lewistown, Pa. $56.25. Do Rev. 
W. S. Plumer, D.D., Richmond, Va. $200. Do. Rev. H. 
Hervey, Martinsburgh, O. $5. Do. Messrs. Malcolm Leech 
& Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. $8662.75. De. Samuel Russell, Louis 
ville, Ky. $964.65. Florida, N. Y., Mrs. Houston 50 cents. 
Amsterdam, N. Y,, in part $2307. Sag Harbour, N. Y., in 

rt $99. Lower Marsh Creek, Pa. to constitute Rev. D. 

. Clark an Hon. mem. $50. Ladies’ Ed. Soe. let church 
Chambersburg, by Rev. D. McKinley $75. Ch. at Dickin- 
son, Pa. $33.30. Flemington, N. J., by Rev. J. M. Olmstead 
$27. Cedarville, N. J. by Rey. R. Curran 915.73. Tenth 
ch. Philad. Robert Earp, Esq. $20. “ A Steward of God,” 
add'l. (making in all $100) $50. Frankford, Pa.in part $10. 

J. B. Treasurer. 


The Board would also colment e the following collee- 
tions by Rev. J. W. Yeomans, DE Newton, Pas $30.34, 
Clinton $7, Hardwick $7.05. ‘Total, $44.39. 

M. B. Horr, Cor. Sec. 


Board of Missions. 
Receipts in August, 1843 
Donation of a Lay of the church of Winchester, Va., pet 
Rev. W. M. Atkinson $20. Fem. Miss. Soc. 2d ch. Philed. 
per Miss Freeman $100. Carlyle ch. Hi. $2.75. Sugar 
A. Spiliman. 


Ohio, per Rev. Jas. H. Anderson $6. Northampton ch., N. 
Y. per Rev. D. Lyon $18.50. Cedarville ch. N. J. per Rev. 
Rich. Curran $16.46, loss counterfeit five france piece 93 cis. 
$15.53. Pleasant Hill ch. Tenn. per Rev. Arch. A. Mathes 


$10. A friend of missionaries lat ch. Germantown, Pa. $10. 


Rye ch. N. Y. Rev. D. Wells $27. “Friends of 1 

Board’’ $200@. Fem. Miss. Soc. Presb. cong.. of Bedtord, N. 
Y. per Rev. Jacob Green $90. Shaver's Creek eh, in par 
of ry drawn for on Rev. J. S. Woods $30.36. Totalt 


39. Tuomas Treasurer. 


AMBOY SEMINARY —Scientiric, MaTue- 
MATICAL, AND CLassicaL.—The Winter Session will 
y> 6th. Terms moderate in 
accordance w times. Circulars with testimonia 
be had at this office. oy 
Reference is alse made to Rev. John McDowell, D. D., 
and F. A. Fisher, Esq., of Philadelphia, and to the Faculty 


of the Cuilege of New 
. E. WOODBRIDGE, 


| S. G. WOODBRIDGE, 
sep 9—&* Principals. 
OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—The Fall term of the 
Sprine GaRvDEN Institute, North-west corner ot 
Seventh and Spring Garden streets, Philadelphia, will com 
mence on Monday next, September 4th. 

The studies pursued embrace a thorough eourse of educa’ 
tien. ‘The number of pupils is limited, and, there are but 
four vacancies. 

Terms and references at the Institute, or at No. 13 Wal- 
lace street, or at the Bookstore of Lindsay & Blakiston, 
North-west corner of Fourth and Chestnut streets, Philadel- 
phia. GILBERT COMBS, Princi 

sep 9—It* 


rincipal. 
EADVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY.—The Diree- 
tors of this Institution, incorporated a few years since 
under a general law of the state of Pen: syivania, are de- 
sirous of procuring the services of a gentleman and lady to 
take charge of the sime, and conneet therewith accommo- 
dations for boarding scholars. : 

Meadville is the shiretown of Crawford county, in the 
northwes! section of Peunsylvania. is ninety miles north of 
Pittsburgh, and thirty-seven south of Erie, and contains a 
popniation of 2000. It iss«cond to no village in the 
country for health and pleasantness, and the general intelli- 

ence and morality of its citizens. It is traversed daily by 

ifferent lmes of stages from various points, and occasion. 
ally boats, which will, doubtless, be increased to 
daily lines in from twelve to fifieen months, when the en- 
tire line of the canal to Erie shall have been completed. 

There being no. Female Seminary of no:e within a 
hundred miles or more, it is believed no place, west of the 
mountains, a a more desirable location than the pre- 
sent one, for a School such as is contemplated. Persons de- 
sirous of making application, will please address (postage 

id) either of the undersigned, Oy whom all uistte in- 
formation will be given. AVID DUNHAM, 

JOHN REYNOLDS, 
sep 9—3t* J. STUART RIDDLE, 


The New England Puritan will please insert three 
times and send bill to this office... 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSPITUTE, 

North-east corner of Seventh and Carpenter streets, 
(between Chestnat and Market street.) Philadelphia.—The 
duties of this School were resumed on the 4th of Septem- 
ber. The course of studies embraces the Latin, Greek, and 


Modern Languages, the puse and mized Mathematics, also 


Drawing ; in connexion with all the of a thorough 
S. JONES, Principal, 
sep 9—tf 


HATELEY’S KINGDOM OF CHRIST.— Now 
ready, a new and beautiful edition of the Kingdom 

of Christ delineated, in two essa Richard Whateley, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Price cents. The dsual 


liberal discount to those dig la uantities. 
JAMES M. AMPBELL & CO. . 
98 Chestnut street, (up stairs) Philadelphia. 


*CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 17 Girard street, 
Philadelphia.—Misses BartLett anp CoLuins, have 
removed frum Chestnut and Thirteenth streets, to No. 17 
Girard street, where their Sehool was re-opened on the first 
Monday of September. Their plan of instruction embraces 
a systematic English course, together with French, Latin, 
Italian, Mathematics, Music, Drawing. and Needle-work. 
Particular attention will be given to accurate elementary 
and a instruction, with special reference to the for- 
Readers, Speliers, nod and as 


mation 


the one, commencing the first Monday in September ; 
Session.—Senior Department, comprising in 


Chemistry, ology. Natural, 
Moral. and Intellectual Philosophy, Rhetorie, lological 
Criticism, Geometry, Algebra, and either the French or La- 


or of Intellectual 
, in the High School. Rev. J. 
of the Teachers’ Association, 


J Frost, A. M.,. Professor and 
oon Wee. W. Lord. Pastor of tha Fenn 


Presbyterian Church. Rev. J. B. , Agent of 

es, niversi yania. ev. J. 

A. 0. Soagth 

Rev 

ian church. Rev. 

. Neidhard, M, D., No. 5 Franklin Row, Sonth 

. William Peter, Esq. British Consul at the Port 


mulattoes, he being a jet black. He, however, had 


who is distrusted by 


of Philadelphia. 4 


Philadel. . 
Beiles 


| 
| | 
| 
was signed by the Presidents, Vice Presidents, | 
and other persons connected with the society, | 
addressed to the Archbishops and Bishops of | 
the United Church of England and Ireland, 
directing their alfention to the fearfully rapid 
spread of Tractarianism, and praying their !ord- | 
: ships to exert their influence in suppressing its | 
| extension. | 
23 ° Memorials are reaching the Right Rev. Pre- | ee 
Fs lates daily, some from bodies, as in the case of a 
= 
| 
| 
— 
t 
| 
| 
= other at all — the manners and morals 
of the pupils will objects of pre-eminent oy ang: The 
scholastic year will embrace two sessions of five months 
each ; 
the ot 
Te 
tin language, Jumor pariment, 
partment, $10. Music, Instrumental, $20. Draw- 
and Painting, $W. Washing, Fuel, and Lights, 
Refer 
| Phi 
Kmght 
é sep i 
necessary 
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TMB: RESTORATION OF -ISRARL.—Rev. xx, 8. 

Bing of the dead’! how 
Thy wrath ! how long thy outcasts weep! 


Has Israel steeped her bread in tears— 
The vial on her head been poured— 
Flight, famine, shame, the scourge, the sword. 
"Tis done! has breathed thy trumpet blast, 
The Tribes‘at length have wept theirlast! 
On rolis‘the host! From land and wave, | 
The earth send up th’ unransomed slave! 
There rides'no chivalry, 
No banner purples in:the skys. 
‘Phe world within their’hearts hes died; 
Two thousand years have slain their pride! 
The look’ of pele remorse is there, 
The lip, iavoluntary prayer; 
The. form still marked with many a stain— 
Brand of the soil, the scourge, the chain ; 
The serf of Afric’s fiery ground ; 
The slave; by Indian suns embrowned ; 
The weary drudges of the oar, 
By the swart Arab’s poisoned shore, © 
The gathering of earth’s wildest tract— 
On bursts the living cataract! 3 
What'strength of matican’check its speed? 
They come!—the Nation of the Freed ! 
Who leads their march? Beneath his. wheel 
Back rolls the sea, the mountains reel ! 
Before their tread His.trump is blown, 
Who speaks is thunder, arid ‘tis done ! 
King, of the deadt oh, not in vain | | 
Was thy long pilgrimage of pain; 
Oh, not ia-vain arosethy prayer, = = = = 
When pressed the thorn thy temples bare ; 
Oh, not.in vain.the voice that cried, 
To spare thy maddened -homicide ! 
Even for this hour thy heart’s blood streamed ! 
They come! the Host of the Redeemed ! 


What flames upon the distant sky ? 
Tis not the comet’s sanguine dye, 

*Tis not the lightning’s quivering spire, 
"Tis not the sun’s ascending fire. 

And now, as nearer speeds their march, 
Expands the rainbow’s mighty arch ; 
Though there has burst no thunder cloud, 
No flash of death the soil bas ploughed ; 
And still ascends before their gaze, 
Arch upon arch, the lovely blaze : 

Still, as the georgeous clouds unfold, 
Rise towers and domes, immortal mold. 


Scenes, that the patriarch’s visioned eye 
Beheld, and then rejoiced to die ;— 

That, like the altar’s burning coal, 
Touched the pale prophet’s harp with soul ; 
That the throned seraphs longed to see, 
Now given, thou slave of slaves, to thee! 
Whose city this? What potentate . 

Sits there the King of Time and Fate? 
Whom glory covers like a robe, 
Whose sceptre shakes the solid globe, 
Whom shapes of fire and splendour guard? 
There sits the Man ** whose face was marred,” 
To whom archangels bow the knee— 

The weeper in Gethsemane! _ 

Down in the dust, aye, Israel, kneel : 

For now thy withered heart can feel ! 

Aye, let thy wan cheek burn like flame, 

There sits thy glory and thy shame! 


THE POPE’S BENEDICTION AT ST. PETER’S. 

A more glorious day never dawned than 
the llth of April. Every street sent forth 
its population, and the city was stirring in 
its innermost recesses—a thousand differ- 
ent currents~all tended one way—and 
Rome entire seemed forming itself into one 
vast procession across the Tiber. The cas- 
tle of St. Angelo presented a thick hedge 
of heads upon heads along its parapet. 
The back and unfrequented street of St. 
Spirito became to-day a useful diverticu- 
lum from the more central Via St. Ange- 
lo, and fortunately split the swarming po- 
_pulace into streams of unequal breadth ; 
so on we went, and on, and on—expect- 
ing presently to be finally entangled, and 
fixed for an hour or two, as an element of 
a mass that was equally before us and be- 
hind. At last, however, we reached the 
object of our wish, and got beyond the 
obelisk of the piazza, in a line with the 
two magnificent fountains, whose conduit 

_ pipes had been recently cleaned to give 
full scope to the play of their waters, and 
from this position we will first tell the 
reader what we saw. We saw the central 
window of St. Peter’s with large coloured 
awnings hanging over, and a fine canopy 
such as thrones have in kings’ chambers, 
and much superb upholstery of silks and 
velvets. Below and around this spot we 
saw and heard a buzzing mass of concen- 
trated eagerness which filled the immense 
piazza, as far as they. were ‘permitted by 
the armed. force of the church, which 
seems as ready to smite, if it dared, as the 
irritable apostle himself. Regiments of 
these heroes gird the whole front of the 
building, and leave an empty area for 
bands of music and the maneuvres of the 
Pope’s cavalry. Carriages full of preten- 
ces and prettiness are soon obliged to 
back—so will the soldiers—on a densely 
compressed crowd in the rear, amongst 
which you may see the most striking pro- 
vincial costumes; for Albano and Fresca- 
ti, and every village which skirts the Ap- 

_ penine, has its own petticoat—green, scar- 
et, or amber-coloured—and itsown mode. 
of disposing kerchief or riband. These are 
mixed just as the painter’s pallette would 


desire, with rough-shod contadini, in leath-| 


ern gaiters and sheep-skins with the fleeces 
upon them, and are further chequered by 
the various liveries of prince, cardinal, or 
ambassador. The drums and the high- 
hung bells are all pealing away, and a re- 
spectable looking man of many campaigns 
rides forth into the midst, in fine regimen- 
tals. and unsheathed sword, and looks up 
like the rest, while his horse, which does 
not look up, careers in front of the all-im- 
portant window, and the band is playing 
away, and every body is talking of what 
is to ‘take place, and quite contented to 
stand for an hour, expecting to be blessed ;’ 
forthe church knows what she is about, 
and makes her masses and her girandoles} 
of sufficient length to leave no fugitive 
i sion; and_so the bells went on, pre- 
senting us their open mouths for the thou- 
sandth time, and swinging backwards and 
forwards to show how happy they were 
on. this great occasion. It. was.only when 
attention; tired of her tiptoe attitude, and 
indeed weary of any one. attitude whatev 
‘er, began to rest herself on the sides of her 
feet and yawn, that a sudden silence fixed 
we-afresh. The balcony where the pope 


| Then came. the officiating cardinals, and 


| ful Romans—the said Pfeffer comes at 


| give the Romans.a notion of the prosopa 
of the A€schylean drama, Violence and 


| silver, in gold, and in satin, is now being 
attached to the ledge of the balcony, and 


withheld benediction, when the drums are 


| sonage dressed in flowing robes and back- 


“| the open space, and is in front of all eyes 


| and scramble for the indulgences or bon- 


is expected, and where ‘a crowd of differ- 
ent‘stbordinate functionaries had hithert 

beefi stationéd, is filliug fast with white- 
robed episcopacy and silver tinsel mitres. 


then a huge plume is seen-surmounting a 
scarlet uniform, both of which are the pro- 
perty, it seems, of one Captain Pfeffer, the 
centurion of the Swiss guard—for even in 
a pageant, church. cannot trust itself to its 
proper empire on the nrind and heart, nor, 
if soldiers there must be, to its own faith- 


present to show himself, and further to 
Strength. More pontifical upholstery, in 


the pope will not tarry. He comes! !—a 
louder peal of bells from the melted brass’ 
of Agrippa’s Pantheon acknowledges his 
approach, The canon of St. Angelo (more 
of Agrippa’s property consecrated or des- 
ecrated, as the case may be,) are unmuz- 
zled, and the match is applied! Scarcely 
have we time to cast our eyes once more 
on the piazza, around which cohorts of ill- 
dressed shabby soldiers have stood, shoul- 
dering arms and ‘yawning for the long- 


suatched hastily from the pavement, and 
a military march of all things is struck up. 
Hecomes! Thatisthe pope! There he 
is with two tiny gilt crucifixes before him! 
Off mitres! Off hats, red ones and all! 
for the pasha of three mitres is at hand. A 
slowly approaching chair, bearing a per- 


ed by a long “tail’’ of prelacy, arrives at 


—a huge white bird seems he at this dis- 
tance, with some strange plumage on its 
crest—hush! hush !—we bend forward 
with the multitude, and are half idolators 
already! What a silence! the imposing 
solemn silence of such a multitude, during 
which the great pontifical bird stirs not a 
feather! and now a flag is thrown out 
from the window, to warn the bells in the 
belfry, who have told it in an instant to 
the canon of St. Angelo, who are telling 
it to the people who know it already! The 
object of all eyes now rises likea large white 
albatross on a rock, preparing to descend 
over the sleeping waters below. Erect 
stands the “ Pontifex Maximus’? amidst 
that motley cortege, and having made the 
sign of the cross, the white sleeves flutter- 
ing forth to the breeze at their full extent 
of inflation, he speaks, and you hear him 
speak, though you cannot collect the 
words. He subsides into his arm-chair, 
and the thing is over! Still nota sound ! 
but when the slowly-receding form has 
disappeared, then thousands, under the 
first influence of the homeopathic dose of 
benediction administered to them, fight 


bons which are falling profusely and pro- 
miscuously among them from the balcony 
—first come first served! There is luck 
in spiritual as in temporal things. Dogs 
howl, the sounds of whips and carriages 
break the silence, and secular affairs are 
resumed as if nothing extraordinary had 
happened.—Blackwood’s Mugazine. 


BAIN, 


Though rain is a very common produc- 
tion, and every body complains if there be 
too little or too much, yet few take the 
trouble to think about the natural laws 
which control it. Indeed, the simplest 
things are those oftenest least understood, 
but the meteorologists who are at home 
in the atmosphere, find much to say that 
is interesting about this and similar sub- 
jects. Rain is a condensation of moisture, 
produced by a diminution of its tempera- 
ture; and when by this process, it “ gathers 
into globules,” it falls to the ground upon 
the ordinary principle of gravitation. 
When the air is charged with electricity 
the drops are largest, but in other states of 
the atmosphere, as the cold and chilly, 
they are more inclined to the drizzle. 
Very curious experiments have been 
made to ascertain the fact, that the lower 
down the dropsof rain fall, the larger they 
are in size. ‘The apparent reason for this 
is their uniting together as they descend, 
but it is said there is at the same time a 
much greater evaporation at the earth’s 
surface, and greater moisture. Thus it is 
contended that in walking through a storm 
there is more wetness about the feet and 
knees of the pedestrian than about his 
head and shoulders. Winds vary the 
character of showers. Thus upon a lar- 
ger scale, the vapors of the Mediterranean 
are carried across Egypt, and are not 
turned into rain until entering the hilly 
ranges of Abyssinia. Some parts of the 
world have their regular rainy seasons 
for a similar period. 

In the monsoon, which blows for half a 
year at a time, it is accompanied or rather 
preceded, by immense masses of clouds 
from the Indian Ocean, which advance to- 
wards the north-east, blackening and 
thickening, and growing more grand and 
terrific as they approach the land. In a 
few days the air gives signs of being af- 
fected by deep agitation, and in the night, 
the monsoon breaks forih in all its fury. 
Blasts of wind, incessant lightning, makiug 
every thing as bright as day, torrents of 
rain and peals of heavy thunder succeed 
each other in wild confusion, and present 
a scene of sublimily and grandeur, of 
which we have in this climate but little 
conception. This lasts for several days, 
when the face of nature changes, the sky 
resumes its former aspect, and the return 
of comparative tranquillity announces that 
the worst is over. After this, the rain 
falls in monthly intervals, until the period 
of six months is terminated, when it de- 
parts with the same tumult with which it 
came. The return winds, called the north- 
east monsoon, bring dry and fair weather 
to the Peninsula, with the exception of a 
part of the Coromandel coast. — 

In Peru, or rather that part of it called 
the Valles, it never rains at all, but in the 
winter a dense fog arises which intercepts 
the rays of the sun. The reason for this 
fact of its never raining, given by the an- 
thority we have consulted, is, that “ the 
wind has always been from the south to 
the north,” that is, from a colder toa 
warmer region. This theory is in accord- 
ance with the other, as to the manner in 
which rain is produced. 

The character of the wind necessarily 
affects the probabilities of wet and dry 
weather. In England they. are nearly 
certain to have rain, if it blows from the 
south and south-west, and dry weather if 
the. reverse. We are also quite sure of 
rain if we have a south wind fora day or 


two in succession, and so if easterly winds 


been contrived to measure the quantity o 


dinary tain’ guage, is an:instrument of 
cylindrical shape, with a funnel at the top. 
On this cylinder is a graduated scale, show- 


area of the opening, the. size of which is 

As we ptoceed north we find less rain 
falls: In Bombay nearly seven feet of 
rain fall in a year; enough to drown the 
country, were it not carried off by the ri-| 
vers and by evaporation. On the other 
hand, at St. Petersburgh there falls but 
about a foot and one-half during the same 
period. In our own country, and in this 
latitude, there is an average of about} 
eighteen inches. At Newark, during the 
late storm, fifteen inches fell in the course 
of a few hours. : 

There are authentic accounts of colour- 
ed rain. In Hungary there was a shower 
of blood; but it was-~ascertained that it 


tain kind of tree in a neighbouring forest. 
Fish and other small animals are some-: 
limes carried up by a gust of wind, and 
then thrown down again in a rain storm. 
In Scotland, not many years ago, there 
was a shower of herrings, which fell at 
Loch Leven, ten miles from the Firth of 
Forth, where they were taken up by the 
wind. 
The signs of rain may be learned with 
little difficulty. The character and form 
of clouds will almest invariably enable us 
to prognosticate, its approach. So, from 
the conduct of animals, and often from our 
own feelings, we may learn the same 
thing. Ducks,. geese, and water fowls 
may be seen to throw water over their 
backs with their bills, cattle in the fields 
may be observed stretching their necks 
and snuffing the air, spiders keep close in 
their places of concealment, and the trefoil 
and convolvulus contract their leaves, on 
the approach of rain. And all these pre- 
cusors may be explained upon sound phi- 
losophical principles-— 7rue Sun. 


GEOLOGICAL STATISTICS, 


The annual amount of coal dug and 
consumed in England and Ireland is about 
15,000,000 tons. In 1839, the amount of 
iron manufactured from ore in England 
was 1,312,000 tons. The salt springs in 
England produce annually 15,000,000 
bushels of salt; and the copper mines pro- 
duced, in 1837, 11,209 tons. The amount 
of iron smelted in Scotland in 1839, was 
2,000,000 tons; and the coal fields pro- 
duce annually 390,000 tons. The Mid- 
Lothian coal fields are calculated to con- 
tain 2,250 millions of tons; sufficient to 
supply the whole of Great Britain for fifty- 
seven years. The copper mine at Alli- 
hies, Ireland, produces annually more than 
2000 tons of copper, and that at Tigrony 
produces 1046 tons. In Sweden and Nor- 
way, 120,000 tons of iron were manufac- 
tured in 1839. The coal mines in Hol- 
land and Belgium yielded, in 1837, 1,000,- 
000 tons. There are one hundred and 
ninety-eight coal mines in France, which 
yield annually 1,500,000 tons of coal.— 
The mineral productions of Germany, 
which is the most remarkable country in 
Europe for mining operations, in 1839, 
was 1,000,000 tons of coal; 157 tons of 
salt, and 300,000 tons of iron. The iron 
mines of Russia and Poland yielded in 
1839, about 158,000 tons. In twenty-two 
years, 12,348 pounds of gold, and 324,- 
000 pounds of silver, were dug froma sin- 
gle mountain in Siberia. In 1823, the en- 
tire produce of silver in Siberia was 182 
tons. The amountof gold collected in the 
East Indian Archipelago is estimated at 
2.922,300 dollars.— 2083 tons were smelt- 
ed in 1827. Between two and £300,000 
of gold,, annually, have been obtained 
along the Gold Coast, and at the head of 
the Senegal and Gambia rivers, in West- 
ern Africa. In Chili, South America, the 
annual produce of the gold and silver 
mines is about 3,500,000 dollars; where 
also more than one hundred copper mines 
exist, much more profitable than those of 
gold and silver. About 2,000,000 dollars 
are annually coined in Columbia from na- 
tive metal. The silver mountain of Poto- 
si, eighteen miles in circumference, yield- 
ed in two hundred and twenty-five years, 
1,647,901,018 dollars; and yet but a small 
portion of it has been excavated. New 
Spain yields annually 1,541,015 pounds 
Troy of silver; or two-thirds of the sil- 
ver which is obtained on the whole globe, 
and ten times as much as is produced by 
all the mines of Europe. From three 
thousand mines, the quantity of gold an- 
nually obtained is only 4315 pounds Troy. 
The value of gold sent to the mint from 


three years, was 4,377,500 dollars ; and it 
was thought that this was not more than 
one-half the actual product of the mines. 
The lead mites in Missouri produce an- 
nually about 3,000,000 pounds, and those 
in Upper Mississippi yield about 8,000,- 
000 pounds. In Great Britain about 
15,000 steam engines are in operation, by 
the use of coal, with a power equal to 
that of about 2,000,000 men. The ma- 
chinery moved by this power has been 
supposed equivalent to between 300,000,- 
000 and 400,000,000 men, by direct la- 
bour. Well may Dr. Buckland say, “ We 
are almost astonished at the influence of 
coal and iron and steam upon the fate and 
fortunes of the human race.” Probably 
no part of the world contains such im- 
mense beds of coal as the central parts of 
the United States. The southern anthra- 
cite basin in Pennsylvania is sixty miles 
long, and two miles broad, with an aggre- 
gate thickness of one hundred feet.— /Ves- 
leyan Journal. 


THE PINES OF OREGON. 


The pine forests are very extensive, the 
trees being of great size, and the timbers 
extraordinarily beautiful, straight, and free 
from knots. All the timber of the genus 
pinus, of which there are a great number of 
species is gigantic, when compared with| 
our trees in this part of the world ; but oc- 
casionally one is met with, huge almost 
beyond comparison. I measured, with Dr. 
Gardiner, Surgeon of the Fort, (Vancouv- 
er,) a pine ofthe species Doug/assz, which 
had been prostrated by the wind; its length 
was above two hundred feet, and its cir- 
cumference forty-five feet! Large as was 
this specimen, its dimensions are much ex- 
ceeded by one on the Umptqua river, mea- 
sured by the late Mr. David Douglass.— 
The height of this tree was, I think, nearly 
three hundred feet, and its circumference 
fifty-six feet!’ The cones of this pine, ac-} 
cording to Mr. Douglass, were from twelve 
to fifteen inches in length, resembling, in 


prevail. Various curious instruments have/ 


size and form, sugar loaves. 


tain falling indifferent countries. The 


ing how many. inches are collected at the) 


consisted of the red pollen or dust of a cer-| 


the gold region of the United States, in| 


ver blossom, applied to the honey suckle, 
‘would produce a hybrid, or mongrel spe- 


E PRESBYTER 


HYMN, BOR THE TINES.. 
‘By Bev. E. Johnson, 
How long, O: Lord! shall Zion mourn, 
‘Tosee her walls'decay?’ 
How long shall thy deluded sheep 
From Thee their Shepherd stray 7 
Thy grace can all thy churches rouse—_ 
That grace we now implore ; 
__O let thy saints renew their vows, 
And break those vows no more, 


Teach them to feel for dying souls, 
Who treat the cross with scorn! 
And while thy wrath above them rolls, 
To wrestle as they warn, 


Almighty God ! let those who preach _ 

_ Thy glorious gospel, stand 7 

All radiant with the truth they teach— 
Thy champions in the land. 


Then shall thy chosen hail the light 
Which speeds its saving way, 

And more than conquerors in the fight, 
Arise to endless day. : 


BULWER’S WORKS. 

- The immoral tendency of Bulwer’s no- 
vels is justly maintained. His heroes are 
generally great criminals, violating all the 
laws of God and man, and yet exhibiting 
in their conduct so much generosity and 
magnanimity, that they inevitably enlist 
the sympathies of the unsuspecting read- 
er. His earliest. work called Falkland, is 
the history of an adulterer, the most noble 
and kind of his race, who was led by the 
force of circumstances; to violate the sa- 
cred rites of hospitality, and ruin the wife 
of his friend. Paul Clifford, the hero of 
another of his novels, is the commander 
of a band of robbers in Berkshire. He is 
conducted safely through his career of vil- 
lainy,and escapes “ unwhippedof justice.”’ 
In Deverenx, an amiable gentleman mur- 
ders his brother’s wife, and afterwards be- 
comes an interesting religious enthusiast 
in Italy. Eugene Aram wasa veritable 
culprit, whose history is here embellished 
with the choicest ornaments of wit and’ 
fancy, and the very gallows is ennobled 
by the martyrdom ofa high-minded, large- 
souled, intellectual hero. “The Disown- 
ed,’”’ professing the noblest creed, boasting 
of the purest philanthropy, becomes the 
murderer of his benefactor. | 

Bulwer seems to delight in portraying 
the unsocial passions of men, and drag- 
ging out to view every thing dark, un- 
lovely, and misanthropic in the human 
soul. If his object is to make these vices 
odious, why dues he exalt what is diabo- 
lical, and elevate what is mean, by sur- 
rounding his robbers and murderers with 
a halo of glory? Why not leave the bur- 
glar to rot in his grave? Why attempt 
to rescue a real hero of the Newgate cal- 
endar from merited ignominy? If he 
wishes to benefit the world, why does he 
hold true virtue so much in the back 
ground, and make mere selfishness, flat- 
tery, and intrigue, the chief means of suc- 
cess in life? ‘ Bulwer’s novels,’’ says an 
eminent critic, “show us the virtue cari- 
catured, vices seductively garnished, gen- 
erous qualities degraded by paltry mo- 
tives, petty objects magnified, vulgarities 
glossed by passion, and manners tinged 
with affection. Whatever is veritable, ho- 
nest, useful, and truly noble, finds little 
place in this fictitious world.” 

We do not pretend that Bulwer vindi- 
cates the crimes he has so graphically de- 
picted in express terms; yet the whole 
complexion of the plot is such as to leave 
the impression upon the reader’s mind 
that a man may commit such enormities, 
and yet deserve our love and admiration. 
This covert method of teaching immural- 
ity is worse than opened and avowed pro- 
fligacy.— Biblical Repository. 


WARS BETWEEN FRA\CE AND ENGLAND. 


Upon what frivolous pretexts have some 
of the most sanguinary wars been engaged 
in! Elizabeth of Bohemia, (eldest daughter 
of James 1.) advised her husband Freder- 
ick, the Elector Palatine, to accept the con- 
tested crown of Bohemia. This ill-judged 
advise on the part ofa woman, whose aim- 
jability and conscientiousness were well 
known, was the principal cause of the thir- 
ty years’ war. Could she have foreseen the 
consequences of her advice; could she 
have looked into futurity, and beheld the 
torrents of human blood poured forth as 
water, the millions of lives sacrificed, the 
desolation of her people, the flames of her 
palace, and herself wandering a beggar, 
from city to city, she must have died with 
horror on the spot. Thus do men—who 
can do nothing but by union, who can be 
happy only by peace—madly arm them-| 
selves fur their misery, and fight for the 
accomplishment of their ruin; and when 
the din of war is ended, they behold the 


earth lying indesolation, the arts buried and} 


their real power annihilated. 

The following is a list of the wars that 
have taken place between England and 
France—those two kingdoms alone: 


1141 ° 1 Year,; 1549 - 1 Year, 
116] - 2 — 1557 - g2— 
1191 - 15 — 1627 2 — 
1294 - 5 — 1689 - 10 — 
1339 - — 1702 - 
1368 - §2 — | 1744 
1422 - 49 — 1756 - 7 — 
1492 - 1 Month,| 1776 7 — 
1512 - 2 Years,} 1783 9 
>) 6 — | 1803 1l— 


within a period of seven hundred years, 
two hundred and sixty five of desolating 
wars, and the loss of millions of lives. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HONEY BEE. 

This bee, whon collecting the pollen of 
flowers, which constitutes the “ bee bread,” 
never passes from one kind of flower to 
another, as has been supposed. Jf it first 
light upon a honeysuckle, it continues to 
collect the pollen from this flower, until it 
has loaded its little thighs with as much as 
it can carry away. 
in this by an instinct, that makes it a co- 
labourer in the ordinary work of natural 
re-productiveness. The pollen, or fructi- 
fying dust, is carried from flower to flow- 
er of the same species, and thus the bee 
aids the operations of nature, by distribu- 
ting the- pollen necessary to the fruitful- 
ness of plants. If the bee were to pass 
from a clover-blossom, with the pollen ad- 
hering to its body, and light upon a hon- 
ey suckle, the fructifying dust of the clo- 


cies of flower. How wonderful are the 
orderly operations of nature; and, cer-) 


AN. 


‘surround the traveller and present such 


| sees no where else. The lazzaroni of Italy 


and destitute; those who would fain gai 
| something ‘by work can hardly do so. 


them remarkably hot; and so was the 
year 1763. 

And, lastly, in 1815, when this calcula-| 
tion was made, fourteen years; making,|’ 


The bee is governed] 


‘those parts of the globe where thunder 
storms are most frequent in their occur- 


several years in the Eastern Archipelage, 


BEOGARS.OF IRELAND. 
All over Ireland, except in the Prot 


picture of human wo and destitution as 


are rich and comfortable in comparison 
with these. In one small town of Galway, 
when my post-chaise stopped at an inn, 
not a being was tu be seen in the street; 
but before the horses could be changed 
the beggars had scented their prey, and |] 
counted nine-and-thirty men, women, and| | 
children, none of whom had shoes, few 
had linen and all were squalid with dirt. 
ragged, unshaven, and uncOmbed. 

Nor is it only the beggars who are poo 


Look at yon old woman sitting down in 
the market place of the town:. she has 
come five miles on foot with her produce 
for sale; and what is it? Twoeggs! On 
my credit, two eggs and nothing more in 
the world beside; and for these, perhaps, 
she will get two pennies (four cents,) and 
wend her way five miles home to her hut, 
to wait till her single hen shall lay more. 

See those people with their jackasses 
and ponies jadden with panniers full of 
turf (peat); they have come four, five, or 
seven miles—they have been here since 
early day; it is now near noon; let us see 
what they ask for their load, which they 
had to dig from the bog, dry, load upon 
their beasts, bring to market, and wait be- 
sides halfa day. How much for your 
peat my friend? Six-pence, your honour, 
will you take it ?—No; I only asked to 
know the price.—** Gud bless your honour, 
take it for five-pence.’”? No, no, my friend,s 
I don’t want it. . Oh your honour, take 
it for four-pence, and long life to your 
honour; and he follows you up and begs 
you to buy his load for eight cents. 

This is not fancy; in many, many a 
town in Ireland have I beheld scenes like 
this; and sometimes endangered a poor 
fellow’s reason, perhaps, by giving him a 
six-pence, and leaving him his load, for 
you would have thought him half crazy 
by the way he skipped about, and waved 
his ragged hat, and shouted “ bless your 
honour! long life to your honour!/??—Cor. 
of Com. Adv. 


LACE MADE BY CATERPILLARS. 

This has been contrived by an officer of 
engineers residing at Munich. It consists 
of lace, and veils with open patterns in 
them, made entirely by caterpillars. The 
following is the mode of proceeding adop- 
ted :—Having made a paste of the leaves 
of the plant on which the species of cater- 
pillar he employs feeds, he spreads it thin- 
ly over a stone, or other flat substance of 
the required size. He then with a camel- 
hair pencil dipped in olive oil, draws the 
patiern he wishes the insect to leave open. 
This stone is then placed in an inclined 
position, and a considerable number o 
caterpillars are placed at the bottom: A 
peculiar species is chosen, which spins a 
stroug web, and the animals commence at 
the bottom, eating and spinning their way 
up to the top, carefully avoiding every 
part touched by the oil, but devouring 
every other part of the paste. The ex- 
treme lightness of these veils, combined 
with some strength, is truly surprising. 
One of them measuring twenty-six and a 
half inches by seventeen inches, weighed 
ouly 1,51 grains, a degree of lightness 
which will appear more strongly by con- 
trast with other fabrics. One square yard 
of the substance of which these veils are 
made, weighs four grains and one-third. 


HOT AND DBY WEATHER. 

The present summer is regarded by 
many as having, thus far, been remark- 
ably hot and dry, in various portions of 
the country, whether more so or not than 
any season within the recollection of the 
“oldest inhabitant,’? we are not prepared 
to say. But the following chronological 
account of summers in Europe, remarka 
ble for heat and drought from the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, 
which we copy from an “ old paper,’’ may 
prove interesting to some of our readers: 

The first year of the eighteenth century 
was excessively warm, and the two fol- 
lowing years of same description. 

In 1718, the weather was extremely 
hot and dry all over Europe. The air felt 
so oppressive that all the theatres were 
shut in Paris. Scarcely any rain fell for 
the space of nine mouths, and the springs 
and rivers were dried up. 

The following year was equally hot. 
The thermometer at Paris rose 98 degrees 
by Fahrenheit’s scale; the grass and corn 
were quite parched. In some places, the 
fruit trees blossomed two or three times. 

Both the years 1723 and 1724 were dry 
and hot. 

The year 1746 was remarkably warm 
and dry, but the following year was still 
hotter; insomuch that the grass withered, 
and the leaves dm pped from the trees. 
Neither rain nor dew fell for several 
months; and’ on the continent prayers 
were offered up in the churches to implore 
the bounty of refreshing showers. 

In 1748 the summer was again very 
warm. 

In 1754 it was likewise extremely 
warm. 

The years 1760 and 1761 were both of 


It 1774 it was excessively hot and dry. 

Both the years 1778 and 1779 were 
warm and very dry. | 

The year 1788 was also very hot and 
dry; and of the same character was 1811, 
famous for its excellent vintage, and dis- 
tinguished by the appearance of a brilliant 
comet. 

The philosopher Bacon, says that “ great 
drought in summer, lasting till the end of 
August, some gentle showers upon them, 
and then dry weather, portend a pestilen- 
tial summer the year following.” 


LIGHTNING. 

An article in the London United Ser- 
vice Magazine, contains some observa- 
tions relative to the influence of geologi- 
cal formation in producing lightning, in 


rence, and most destructive in their effects. 
The impression has prevailed very gene- 
rally, that thunder storms are more fre- 
quent and dangerous in mineral countries 
than atiy other. Mr. Dalton, who resided 


and who visited several of the Borneo}: 
tribes, describes the country as having, to: 
one approaching within twenty miles of 
Pergotten, a most dreary and desolate ap-' 


tainly, among the most wonderful is this} 
peculiar instinct of the honey bee. 


pearance. Ona surface of moré than a tions. As they are somewhat carnivorous.| 


scription playing upon the ground for a 
space of several minutes in infinite mazes 


#opeat Varictics” may -rendered> more} 


thousand square miles, there is no vesti 

of life, either animal. or vegetable. 

ant province of Ulster, crowds of beggars) country is one great mineral region, pro- 
ducing iron of a very superior quality. 

“In no other part of the world,” he says, 

“have I observed lightning.produce so 


tremendous an effect—that of a forked de- 


of zig-zags. In whatever part of the hea- 
ven the lightning appears, to this spot it is 
always attracted.”” From this circum- 
stance, the natives ofthe adjacent country 
are impressed with the belief, that the dis- 
trict is the peculiar abode of evil spirits. 
On the other hand, the rich mining dis- 
tricts of Peru and Wales enjoy a compa- 
rative exemption from lightning. Froma 
list of thunder storms in the mining dis- 
tricts of Wales, it is apparent that light- 
ning is less frequent wnere the mines are 
richest, and most numerous in calcareous 
parts. M. Arago states, that when au ap- 
proaching storm reaches Mayenne, where 
the gruensfein contains much magnetic 
iron, it almost uniformly either clears off, 
or changes its direction.—Jour. of Com. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Grarting or Grare Vines.—Among 
the contents of the Horticultural Magazine 
for August, is an interesting paper on the 
grafting of grape vines, which is described 
as an easy and generally successful opera- 
tion, and by which the most delicate Eu- 


hardy, by inserting them on native stocks. 
The writer, Mr. Camak of Athens, Geor- 
gia, Says: 

“ As to grafling, nothing is more simple, 
if the right method be adopted. Cut off 
the old vine below the surface of the earth, 
after the leaves are fully expanded, and all 
danger of bleeding is past. Split the stock 
as in cleft grafting. ' Insert the scion, con- 
sisting of one year old wood, and having 
two or three buds, having first cut the end 
to be inserted in a-wedge-like shape. If 
the stock close firmly on the scion, tieing 
is unnecessary. If it do not close firmly, 
then it must be bound up tight. Draw the 
earth up around the whole, leaving the 
bud mainly depended on, usually the se- 
cond from the top, just even with the sur- 
face, and the work is done. The after 
management consists in taking off the 
sprouts that rise from the stock, those that 
spring from the scion, all but one, and 
training that up carefully as it grows. No 
tree is so easily propagated, by grafting, 
as is the vine in this way.”’ 

Mr. Camak adds, that it is essential that 
the operation should not be performed in 
that season when the plant is subject to 
bleeding. He performs it after the leaves 
ofthe stock are fully expanded, and the 


sap has ceased to flow. He mentions, also,| 


that he has been told that it is equally suc- 
cessfui if performed before the sap rises. 
He gives these examples of the good re- 
sults of grafting : | 

“On the first of June of this year, I put 
a scion of the Gros Marok in the root ofa 
wild vine. It has now (June 30th,) grown 
about two feet. I have had scions grow, 
when put on strong roots, fully fifteen or 
twenty feet in one summer, and invaria- 
bly produce good crops the second year. 
A white grape from France, the name of 
which I do not know, worked on the root 
of the vigorous growing fox grape of our 
woods, produced abuudantly the second 
year, while cuttings of the same grape, 
treated as cuttings usually are, grew very 
slowly, and were five years in coming to 
a bearing state. The delicate foreign va- 
rieties, I have invariably found to be won- 
derfully strengthened by being worked on 
the roots of our strong native kinds.’’ 


Porato Starca.—We find in the Cleve- 
land Herald, the following method of ma- 
king potato starch, and it says it is the ve- 

ritable Bright Farina and Arrow root 
which we see so highly lauded in the Lon- 
don papers. 

Take half a dozen large and smooth po- 
tatoes, wash them In clear fair water, and 
then carefully pare off all the rind. Next 
grate them fine with a suitable tin grater. 
The pulp must be mixed with a pailful of 
cold water, and thoroughly agitated and 
squeezed by the hand or any suitable in- 
strument, at the same time throwing away 
the fibrous matter, and permitting the 
starch to subside to the bottom of the ves- 
sel. To this must be repeated fresh wash- 
ing of cold water, till the pure Farina is 
obtained free from all other matter. This 
should then be spread on earthen dishes, 
and dried in a warm airy situation. 


The good housewife will exclaim, “why 
this is nothing but potato starch.’’ True, 
it is not; nor have you used any other ar- 
ticle under the name of arrow-root for the 
sick members of your family, though you 
may have purchased it at the rate of sev- 
eral shillings per pound. 

By proper modes of cooking, known to 
every nurse and house-keeper, this article 
becomes a delightful beverage for invalids 
of weak digestive powers; while as a 
pleasing dietary, even to persons in good 
health, it possesses a strong attraction. 


To Wasn Wooten Goops.—The art of 
washing woolen goods so as to prevent 
them from shrinking, is one of the desid- 
erata in domestic economy worthy of be- 
ing recorded, and it is therefore with satis- 
faction that we explain this simple process 
to ourreaders. All descriptions of woolen 
goods should be washed in very hot wa- 
ter, with soap, and as soon as the article is 
cleansed, immerse it in cold water; let it 
then be wrung, and hung up to dry. 


Povu.ttry Yarps.—Every farmer should 
supply his table chiefly with fresh meats 
from his poultry yard. By proper atten- 
tion, it may also be made a source of pro- 
fitin addition. A yard of suitable size, 
enclosed with pickets, including a poultry 
house, and a supply of fresh water, and a 
pond to wash in, are indispensable to the 
success of raising poultry. 


To ensure a plentiful supply of eggs in 
winter, let the fowls have a warm habita- 
tion in which they can remain through the 
day in cold severe storms, with room to 
move about. Place a trough, about four 
inches wide and four inches deep, and 
length aceording to circumstances, within 


the yard, with a roof so low as to prevent} 


their getting into the trough; keep this 
well supplied with feed, that they may 
have it by them constantly. In summer,| 
let them out once or twice.a day, to ram- 
ble awhile, if you have no crops pear 
enough to be injured by their depreda- 


‘which. they are’ kept. 


some kind of fresh meat is necessary for 
them oncea‘day in winter, when they are 
not supplied with insects. 

- No poultry is profitable to be kept after 
three years old. Something depends, how- 
ever, on the-breed, and the manuer in 
The Poland top- 
knots are considered as the best for egus, 
and are sometimes called everlasting lay- 
ers. They are more hardy than most 
kinds, for the extremes of weather.—Far- 
mer’s Gazelle. 


INCHESTER ACADEMY.—The next session in the 

Winchester Academy will commence on the first 
Monday in September, and close the 22d of February, } 

‘Teacuers.— Principal, J.J. Smyth.a graduate of 
College, Dublin, and of the University of Glargow : an A. 
of the former, and A.M, ot the latrer. ~ Assisiant, William 
irwin. T. C, D. of Modern Languages, V. C. 
Saunders, a graduate of the Virginia Military Insitute, who 
is highly recommended as.a proficient in the French and 

Languages, by Governor McDowell, Majur Preston, 
Professor of Languages V..M. 1., Colonel C. Crozet, and 
other gentlemen. 

Tearus—payable in advance.—For board, lodging, &c., in 
the family of the Principal, per annum, $150. For tuition 
in Classics and Mathematics, or either of them, per session, 
$1650. For tition in English, $12.50, For do. in Modern 
Languages, per 

It is proper to observe, that comfortable board and lodg- 
be procured in genteel families in town, at $10 per 
month. 

‘The remarkable healthfulness of Winchester, its great ad- 
vantages as to religions instruction, and the facility of ac- 
cess to it, (having daily or tri-weekly conveyances running 
in almost every direction,) render it worth the notice of those 
who have sons or Wards to educate; at least, to make inqui- 

concerning its Academy, hetore sending them elsewhere. 

For further particulars, reference may be made to any of 
the gentlemen forming the Board of Visiturs, orto Rev. W. 
M. Atkinson, Winchester, Virginia The Principal also | 
begs to refer to Rev. Dr. Alexander, Princeton, New Jersey ; 
w Hon. Judge Baldwin, of the Court of Appeals, and to Rev. 
J. McElroy, Staunton, Virginia. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trastees,on Monday the 
7th day of August, 1843, it was unanimously 
dved, t the Board take pleasure in recommendi 
this Institution to parents and guardians. The Principa 
—Mr. SmytH—came with the highest recommendations as 
a classical and mathematical scholar and instructor; and from 
our observation since he has had charge of the Academy, 
and the recitations of the pupils at the late examinations, we 
think he has improved the school, and sustained his reputa- 
tion. His assistant, Mr. Inwin, is well qualified for the situa- 
tion he holds. 

This Institution can now afford. upon reasonable terms, 
a sound Academical education; the town is surpassed by 
none in healthfulness; boarding is cheap and comfortable: 
and we are aware.of no ubstucies here to the formation of 
moral, industrious, and gentlemanly habits, in she youth who 
may be thus separated from parenis. 

_ (Signed) Waite, President. 

Directors.—D. W. Barton, Robert ‘T. Baldwin, John Bruce, 
Robert Y. Conrad, ‘T’. A. Tidbali, A. S. ‘Tidball, H. H 
McGuire, P. Williams, J. M. Mason, J. H. Sherrard 

aug l9—4t 


INOR SURGERY.—A Treatise on Band 
Minor Surgery ; or Hints on the Every day Duties of 
t'e Surgeon, by Hy. H, Smith, M.D., Lecturer on Minor 
nener. Fellow of the College of Physicians, Member of 
the Philadelphia Medical Society, Illustrated by near 200 
Engravings. Just published by 
BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
Medical Booksellers, 293 Market street, Philadelphia. 
aug 26—6t 
RESBYTERY AND NOT PRELACY THE SCRIP- 
TURAL AND PRIMITIVE POLITY, proved from 
the Testimonies of Scripture, the Fathers; the Schuolmen, 
the Reformers; and the English and Oriental Churches.— 
Alao, the Antiquity of Presbytery; including an account of 
the ancient Culdees, and of St. Patrick. By Thos. Smyth, 
= of the Second Presbyterian church, Chusleston, South 
‘Carolina. 

‘The aim of this work is catholic, and not sectarian. The 
author appears ag the advocaie, not of a party, but of all 
non-episcupal denominations. te includes under the term 
Presbytery, thuse genene principles which are common to 
Congregationalists, Preshytenans, Keformed Dutch, Luthe- 
rans, Baptists, and Methodisis. In some points he will be 
found differing with members of each of these bodies, but 
most generally he hopes to be found agreeing with the libe- 
ral-iminded of them all. He would reciaim ior ali these par- 
ties the application, in a wide sense, of the term Presbytery. 
He would thus hope to draw closer the bonds of Christian 
truth, harmony, and affection, by which we are leagued to- 
gether. ‘his work he offers to them all,asa peace-offering 
—an Irenicum—and a challenge to greater union and co- 
operation against our common foes Our differences are 
few, compared to our pointsof agreement, ‘I'hey are as no- 
thing, when once contrasted with those walls of separation, 
by which Prelatists and Romanists would exclude us irom 
any inheritance in Israel. If this work shall in any mea 
sure fuster this spirit, and promote these ends, the labours of 
its author will be rewarded. It was, of course, necessary 
for him to speak as a Presbyterian, in the sirict meaning of 
that word, and in many cases to draw his illustrations from 
this denominational system, to which he is conscientiously 
attached, and to explain and defend it against misre 
tauon. But, in the main arguments of the wurk, there will 
be nothing, he hopes, to offenu any.— Eztract from Preface, 

Ecc.esiasticaL RepuB.icanism, or the Republicaniem, 
Liberality, and Catholicity of Presbytery in contrast with 
Prelacy and Popery, By Rev. ‘Thomas Smyth. 

The following work may require sume explanation and 
some apology. ‘The anthor has been fir some years enga- 
ged ina Ccareiul examination of the subject of Church gov- 
ernment, especially in reference to the claims of prelacy to 
an exclusive possession of the rights, privileges, and imma- 
nities of the Church of Christ. He was thus led to publish 
his * Lectures on the Prelatical Doctrine of Apvustulical 
Succession.” In pursuing the investigations necessary to 
complete these works, the author was led to discover the 
loud claims preferred by the Prelatic and Romesh churches 
to a greater Conformity, in spirit and in order, to our repubii- 
can institutions than other denominations, as well as to a 
greater liberality, and to an exclusive catholicity. He was 
therefore induced to comprehend in his plan a discussion of 
these questions, and to examine into the comparative adapta- 
tion of the different ecclesiastical systems, tv the sysiem of 
our repub:ican government, and their relative claims to the 
character of true liberality and cntholicity. Such then is 
the nature and design of the present volume. and such the 
apology which the author offers, for agam presenting him 
self before the public. The subjects embraced in it are be- 
lieved to be deeply important to the civil and religious inte- 
rests of this country. They commend themselves tu every 
patriot as matters of great practical and present concern, 
which must, ere long, demand the earnest consideration of 
every reflecting mind. He will only add, that, he uses the 
term Presbytery in its generic sense, as equally applicable 
to all non-episcopal churches, and that the great portion of 
the present volume will be found based on thuse generic 
principles, y Bree they are all distinguished from preiatic 
churches, ch being his general design, the author will 
be borne with in th se illustrations, which are drawn from 
his own denomination, and those arguments which are pre- 
boone, in vindication of its character.—Eztract from Fre- 

ace. 

AN Eccvestasticat CaTecHisM OF THE PresByYTERIAN 
Cuurcn. For the use of Families, Bible Classes, and _pri- 
vate Members. By Rev. ‘Thomas Smyth. Third evition. 

The members of the Presbyterian.Church should possess 
a full and satisfactory acquaintance with the principles of 

byterian government, polity, ard worship ‘This little 
volume is exceedingly well adapted to aid in gaining this 
acquaintance, and is suited for general and popular use — 
While industrious efforts are employed by other denumuna- 
tions in opposition to these principles, it is highly important 
and desirable that # popular manual in elucidation and vin- 
dication of their creeds, as is provided in this volume, should — 
be circulated. ‘lhe following are the subjects of the chap- 
ters, each of which contains several sections or subdivisions. 
1. ‘The Church. 2. Government of the Church, 3. Offi- 
cersofthe Church. 4. Courts of the Church. 5. Powe. of 
the Church. 6. Fellowship of the Church. 7. Relation of 
the Presbyterian Church to other denominations. ‘The cate- 
chetical of the work, and the cupions Scripture refer- 
ences and authorities, adapt it to the use of instruction, 
Such a volume as this was needed: and we feel indebted to 
Mr Smyth for the preparation of it, as we deem it in matier 
and manner meeting the desideratum required.— The Chvis- 
tian Intelligencer of the Reformed Dutch Church, N. York. 

The design and the execution are excellent. It containsa 
more complete explanation of the order and government of 
our Church than I have ever before seen in so small a com- 
pass. I think it admirably adapted to the purposes for which 
it was designed, and could wish Ww see it in every 
rian family, and studied by all our young people, as an 
pendix to the doctrinal Catechisms.—George How. D. Dd. 

Pet ass ical Seminary of the Synod of South 


ng and 


olina and Georgia. 
Published and for sale WM. S. MARTIEN, 
- Corner George and Seventh streets, Phi.adelphia. 
aug 


PATLADELPATA MUSICAL ACADEMY. — No. 351 

Market street, above Ninth, Philadelphia. —'lhe 
twelfth Academic year will be commenced on ° 
August 28th, when the usual evening classes rudimenial 
and practising, lor ladies and gentlemen, wil! be formed, to- 
gether with a Saturday afternoon clase for lads and misses. 
Applications for m-mbership are now respectfully solicited. 
Lessons adapted to all ages will also be given on the Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, Double-bess, Flute, and Accor- 
deon. Conxregational and select day scavols will be taught 
as formerly, in the city or adjacent towns. 

Books of Instruction, Music, and Instruménts,sup 
plied at customary prices. D. P. ALDEN, Director. 

aug 26—6t 


ARISH HYMNS.—Peakins & Purves, 134 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, have just published a new col- 
lection of Hymns for evening meetings, and other occa- 
sions of social worship, entitled Parish H com- 
piled with great care, from numerous British and Ame- 
rican sources, and enriched with original coniribu- 
tions. ‘The standard Hymns of Watts, Duddridge, New- 
ton, and other writers of that class are retained, and as 
far as sible without alteration; and to these are added 
many Hymns of later date which give the collection fresh- 
ness, variety, and adaptedness to special occasions. ‘This 
blication is to be speedily followé@ by a collection of 
ims and Hyene for public worship on: the Sabbath. enti- 
tled Parish Psalmody, which, the publishers flatter them- 
selves, will be found in a high degree fitied to meet the 
wants of worshipping assembiies. 
Churches and congregations ing adopt new 
Psalm or Hyinn Books, are invited ty examine these col- 
leetons. ‘The publishers intend to offer them on such terms 
that an'jmportant pecuniary advantage shall, in the purchase 
of the Parish Hymns and the Parish Psalmody, bé given to 
any church or congregation adopting them. aug 5—6t 
ee ICAL SEMINARY, PRINCETON, — The 
subscriber, Agent ‘for James M. Campbell & Co.. is 
y of their pudlications, 
91.50, _Neander's His- 
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